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LABOR’S GLOOMY MAY DAY. 


MANY STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS. 


UNUAPPY HOMES AND BLOODY 
AFFRAYS. 


While the Young Men and Maidens of the 
Rich Enjoy a Merry May Day, the Wage- 
Earners. Engage in a Life and Death 
Struggle. 


May day has been celebrated in a merry 
mood and by poets since the time of the 
Romans, who used to go in gay procession 
to the grotto of Egeria upon that day. 

Yesterday was labor’s May day. 
many thousands of homes hung dark clouds. 


Over 


‘ It is too early to give details of the misery 
; that follows lockout and strikes. 
It is stated that 150,000 workmen, about 
one half of them miners in the central bitu- 
vA minous states, struck yesterday. Hundreds 
of these poor wretches do not make over 90 
cents a day and even then they accept as pay 
oh orders on the company’s store, so they handle 
little or no: money. 

We are the wealthiest nation in tle world. 
We are also one of the most extensive 
and successful breeders of poverty. 

That there are labor conflicts goes without 
saying. 

Last week a sheriff shot and dangerously 
a wounded Mr. Andy Blashko’s wife (she had 
te a two-day’s-old baby in the house), and 
a, seriously wounded a miner, while engaged 
with his deputies in 10 families of striking 
miners at Leisenring mine, No. 3, near 
‘Uniontown, Pa. Families and household 
goods were left by the roadside. They had 
_alaborer’s May day. 

While deputies were removing goods 
from a house at Adelaide, Pa., April 22, a 
pitched battle took place between them and 
the miners; a Hungarian girl was killed and 
others injured, among whom were several 
deputies. If it had not been for the arrival 
of company C at that moment every deputy 
would have doubtless been injured, if not 
killed. Sheriff McCormick was shot through 
the thumb by the bullet that killed the girl. 

About 15,000 workmen in the building 
trade at Pittsburg and Allegheny City, Pa., 
struck, yesterday. 

Pinkerton detectives and militia are thick 
as hops in the mining districts of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

A plot to blow up H. C. Frick, the Penn- 
__sylvania coke king, has been discovered and 


happily averted. The Fricks have gained an 
unenviable name by their despotic treatment 
of miners, both in the matter of wages and 
their supply-store system. H. C., Frick be- 
gan his business carcer as a bookkeeper in a 
distillery. He is now a millionaire several 
times over. 

About 1,600 strikers at the Michigan car 
works at Detroit undertook to force the men 
in the Detroit steel and spring works to join 
their forces, A brickbat fight followed, when 
the police charged, with drawn revolvers, 
and dispersed the rioters. 

Says a Detroit dispatch last week: The 
oflicers said they would call out the men if 
the mayor ordered it, but the men would not 
do police duty, nor would they march up and 
down the avenues all day protecting moving 
cars. The mayor soon saw that the troops 
would be of little use, and sent the company 
his answer. He positively declined to call 
out the troops until the company had first 
submitted to arbitration, and then caustically 
advised the company not to try to run cars. 
Prominent men and women circulated sub- 
scription papers for the strikers, merchants 
started free ’bus lines, moving vans were 
pressed into passenger service, and red-hot 
letters, one from a prominent divine, advis- 
ing the use of force to win the strike, were 
sent the papers. 

A specimen scene during the street-car 
strike last week: Strathearn Hendrie, the 
treasurer of the company, got upon the front 
platform with the driver. Pulling a big re- 


volver from his pocket, he pointed it threat- 
eningly at the crowd. Immediately cries of 
“Kill him!” ‘Hang him!” cte., went up. 
Bricks began to fly through the car windows, 
and it looked as if car, driver, policeman, 
Hendrie and all would be torn to pieces. 
Hendrie’s discretion got the better of his 


‘valor then, and the car was started back to 


the river. The crowd pursued it, and, un- 
hitching the horses, tried to run the car into 
the river. <A ferryboat coming into the dock 
just as that moment prevented them carrying 
out their design. At this point the crowd 
was charged by a force of police, and clubbed 
unmereifully. Revolvers were drawn, and 
for a moment it looked as if there was to be 
bloodshed, but the police presented a sturdy 
front, and effected some arrests, which 
quickly quieted the crowd. 


The opposition of the Detroit (Mich.) 
Street Railway company to the 10-hour bill 
for its employees, pending before the Legis- 


lature, was the cause of a strike on the part 
of the men. 

The men employed on the Kentucky Union 
line of railroad in Breathitt county could get 
no pay for their work, and, uniting with the 
mountaineers, who had never received any 
pay for timber furnished, wrecked the road 
for a distance of 25 miles, burning bridges 
and destroying culverts; damage, over $50,- 
000. 


A CONDITION CONFRONTS US. 


OLD PARTY LINES LOOSENING. 


SOME THIRD PARTY MOVEMENTS. 


The Cihcinnati Conference. — Farmers’ Alli- 
ance. — Industrial Alliance. — Sundry Indica- 
tions that Men are Beginning to Think for 
Themselves. 


It does not yet appear what form the third 
party movement will take. 

That it will bring the corporations of this 
country before the indignant electorate goes 
without saying. 

Many see in the conference at Cincinnati, 
May 19th, signs of a great movement. 

It certainly will do no harm, provided the 
delegates confront the monstrous wrongs of 
our present industrial system, and leave poli- 
tics of tho campaign committee and spoils 
order alone. 


Let the conference resolve itself into a 
committee of the whole on the state of the 
Union. 

The Farmers’ Alliance will be well repre- 
sented at the conference. 

The New York Tribune says the Alliance 
is arope of sand. It is a rope which it will 
be well for the politicians to keep their feet 
clear of, in the opinion of many. 

Fifteen Farmers’ Alliances, in session at 
Comanche, Tex., haye resolved to break from 
the old parties and send delegates to the 
Cincinnati conference. 

The Industrial Union, Kokomo, is inclined 
to think the Cincinnati conference prema- 
ture, but, speaking for the Farmers’ Alliance 
of Indiana, it says it will do what it can to 
further the objects of the conference. 

President L. L. Polk, of ‘the National 
Farmers’ Alliance: There should not be a 
permanent organization formed at the Cin- 


cinnati meeting, but a platform of principles 
adopted. Ifa third party is to be formed, 
the work should be left to the meeting of 
the National Alliance in February. 


Frank McGrath,: president of the Kansas 
Farmers’ Alliance, lately returned from a 
tour throughout the southern part of the 
state. He says there is great interest taken 


in the proposed convention at Cincinnati, 
and there is not a county in the state that 
has refused to select delegates, and it looks 
as though 1,500 Kansans will attend the con- 
vention. 


Texas will have a full delegation at Cin- 
cinnati. 

Alliance Advocate, Henning, Minn.: ‘A 
man might decline a nomination because the 
new party was not well organizéd, but if he 
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believed in its principles only a knave would 
stump for either of the old parties.” 


The Virginia Farmers’ Alliance is de- 
termined to gain control of the Virginia 
Legislature, next November. The farmers 


want to dictate railroad legislation and elect 
a United States senator. 


Most of the unions affiliated with the trades 


assembly of Syracuse, N. Y., have reported 
in favor of independent political action. 


The Farmers’ Alliance had candidates in 
two townships in Highland county, at the 
recent election. In one of the towns three 
out of four of their candidates were elected, 
and in the other they polled three times as 
many votes as last autumn. They hope to 
carry the whole county next fall. 

Secretary Davis, of the Farmers’ State 
Alliance, issued charters for 60 new sub-alli- 


ances, last month. Of the 119 counties in 
the state, 86 are now organized, representing 
2,400 alliance branches, witha membership of 
more than 100,000 farmers. The Alliance 
membership in Kansas is placed at 140,000. 


Says a despatch from Columbus, O. :— 
The managers of both political parties are 
greatly surprised and annoyed at the dis- 
covery that the various farmer organizations 
of the state have been quietly at work dur- 
ing the winter, with a view of taking a lead- 
ing position in the politics of the state. In 
the southern tier of countics bordering on 
the Ohio river,eactive work was begun di- 
rectly after the elections in November. 
Mectings have been held in tue school-houses 
every weck, and these gatherings have been 
addressed by the most persuasive and eclo- 
quent of the western and southern speakers. 

The Massachusetts Industrial Alliance held 
a rousing mass meeting at Lowell, last week, 
Henry R. Legate and Mrs. S. H. Merrifield 
being the principal speakers. It is very sig- 
nificant that at these meetings the laboring 


elements are the first to respond to third- 
party proposals. The speakers were cheered 
to the echo when they declared that the 
workingmen should march to the polls 
under neither of the old party banners. 


The mass meetings of the Industrial Alli- 
ance, at Boston, are largely attended, and 
certainly do not present visions of roses and 
summer days for the old parties. 

The workingmen and prohibitionists of 
Seattle, Wash., have pooled their issues and 
will meet in convention on the 30th, for the 
purpose of nominating a third-party ticket. 

An organization has been formed at Troy, 
N. Y., under the name of the Granite State 
Farmers’ Alliance ana Industrial Union, 


which secured its charter from the National 
Farmers’ Alliance. They are asking for 
organizers, and think great interest can be 
aroused in the movement. 

In an address before the Saratoga county 
(N. Y.) Farmers’ League, N. G. Spaulding 
says: ‘‘ The farmer is the only animal that 
refuses to combine. The Knights of Labor 
organized, and to-day they are a power in 
politics. It is said that there are three 
classes of people who should not mix in 
politics —clergymen, women and farmers. 
The honest grangers organized and had mect- 
ings to talk over the best manner of raising 
cabbages and white beans, but they let pol- 
itics alone, and to-day they are the laughing 
stock of every one, and continue to sell 
milk at two cents per quart and buy seeds of 
millionaire seedsmen.” 


THE FARM MORTGAGE DOES IT. 


Assistant Secretary Adams, of the Iowa 
board of health, has prepared an interesting 
table of the number of cases of insanity 


within the state and the alarming growth of 
the malady, especially among the people liv- 
ing in the rural districts. The total number 
of cases increased from 1,525 in 1889 to 1,940 
in 1890. Dr. Andrews says that the increase 
is large among farmers and their wives and 
daughters. He is unable to account for it, 
unless it is that the humdrum, hard-working, 
pleasure-ignoring lives they lead causes in- 
sanity. 


GAMBLING IN TRUSTS. 


Gambling in the stocks of private com- 
panies, re-organized into trusts, has become 
a regular feature in Wall street. Says the 
New York Times: The growing popularity 
of industrial stocks with investors is proved 
by their increasing number. Several new 
concerns are coming out in the next few 
months. The stock of the Trow City Direc- 
tory and Printing company will soon be 
offered to the public. This concern is not 
new, being just 105 years old. Stocks like 
these, like the Claflin company, the Thurber- 
Whyland company and others, are not trad- 
ing stocks. Wall street is the common mar- 
ket for them, but they go to investors, chiefly 
those who have personal knowledge of the 
trades they respectively represent. All in- 
dustrial shares inust maintain their price in 
the market by the dividends they pay. 


HOW OUR GLORIOUS SYSTEM WORKS. 


Business concentration has been going on 
at a tremendous pace in the activities that 
grow out of the manipulation of electricity 


for business purposes. The subjoined table 
gives the figures in three branches in the 
United States : 
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Electrical Appliances, { Fon a Dean 
‘ r} 
Telegraph Companies, ee me 119°000-000 
Telephone Companies, i ee 267000" 000 
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A FOREIGN ASSAULT UPON OUR MINERAL 


DEPOSITS. 

The Rothschilds have contracted for the 
Anaconda copper mines, and the price is 
understood to be $25,000,000. It is an out- 
rage that foreigners can come in here and 
appropriate our mineral wealth without 
asking the consent of any one but private 
speculators. This gambling with the people’s 
heritage is against public policy, and it will 
be stopped the moment the average citizen 
realizes the immorality of gambling. 


NEW YORK IN THE“ SWEATING” BUSINESS. 


Philadelphia Press: The value of the annual 
product, ag shown by the census of 1880, 
was $325,000,000 for Philadelphia and $475,- 
000,000 for New York. The returns for the 
present year will show in round numbers 
$758,000,000 for Philadelphia and $700,- 
000,000 for New York. Of New York’s 
returns, about one fifth consists of the prod- 
ucts of sweating and tenement systems in 
the manufacture of clothing and tobacco. 


READ, REFLECT, AND INWARDLY 
DIGEST. 


THINGS THAT WOULD NOT HAPPEN 
UNDER NATIONALISM. 


Being Samples from the Week’s News of 
Forms of Crime, Fatality and Suffering 
which the Adoption of Nationalism would 
Render Impossible. 


N.S. Piagot, who was arrested in Halifax 
last week, was the manager of Banker Dan 
Sullivan’s ranchat San Antonio, Tex. Piagot 
sold $50,000 worth of sheep, pocketed the 
money and ran away. 

E. B. Soper of Archie, Mo., killed his wife 
and two children last week. Before he 
escaped he wrote this letter: 

“To the authorities or whoever may find 
these bodies, present. It was best for me 
thus to act rather than desert them. I have 
slain them. What could they have done for 
a living? They would have lived miserably.” 
Soper’s absence caused suspicion, and the 
city marshal broke into his house to make an 
investigation. In the middle of the sitting 
room floor lay the body of a young child, a 
boy, with its head crushed in, and through 
the open bedroom door was seen the dead 
bodies of Mrs. Soperand her child. Mrs. 
Soper’s head and face were chopped nearly to 
pieces, and the head of the child was split in 
twain. An axe standing in the corner of the 
room, the blade covered with blood and 
matted hair, told the method of the murder. 

Says a recent despatch from West Stock 
bridge: Just over the New York line, this 
morning, Henry Barckerson of Chatham, N. 
Y., 71 years old, shot his dead wife’s sister, 
Mrs. Christiana Sieble, and her husband, 
Peter Sieble, killing the latter. He then shot 
himself. Sieble was 72 years of age and his 
wife 58.  Barckerson had quarrelled with 
them over the division of his wife’s property. 

One of the most trusted bank cashiers in 
the state, Marshall C. Percival, of the Shoe 
and Leather National Bank of Auburn, Me., 
who last week attempted to take his own life 
by shooting himself in the head, is, without 
doubt, a defaulter. The amount of the 
cashier’s shortages is not definitely known, 
but it is announced, on good authority, that 
it ranges from $50,000 to $100,000. Cashier 
Percival was one of the shining lights and 
most popular and pious men in the Auburn 
Congregational church. 

The Winner Investment company of Bos- 
ton, through which a very great number of 
people throughout New England had made 
investments in Western securities, has failed, 
and the result will be financial embarrass- 
ment and reduction of incomes to thousands 
of families. 


RAILROAD TRAFFIC TOO VAST FOR COM- 


MON MORTALS. 


Jay Gould is doing a deal of talking these 
days. Here is his last: ‘‘ The interstate 
commerce commission has done much good 
and considerable evil. The worst evil is 


where, the commission undertakes to make 
rates and control great roads. The subject 
is too vast for any but a trained body of rail- 
road men. The long and short haul clause 
isone of the objectionable features of the 
act. Another is that it is, perhaps uncon- 
sciously, worded to favor the strong lines. 
There should be a compulsory provision so 
that each road could get its fair share of 
business. The Western ‘Traflic association 
I am heartily in favor of, and am doing all 
in my power to help it. The agreement is 
strong enough to force an equitable division 
of traffic. If the commissioners report a 
feasible plan to the New York meeting, on 
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May 6, the association can legally secure this +} 


division at the start. Then, if the commis- 
sioners are given complete control of outside 
agencies, the era of cut rates in the West 
will be near an end.”’ 


A TOBACCO COMBINE. 
The American Tobacco company, of New 
York, has bought out the tobacco factories of 


Marburg Bros. and of G. W. Gail & Ax at 
Baltimore. The output of the company will 
now be about 38 per cent of the total in the 
United States. The company is a common- 
stock company, organized under the laws of 
New Jersey. Itis the intention of the com- 
pany to concentrate in Baltimore the manu- 
facture of all smoking tobacco. The Amer- 
ican Tobacco company has been in operation 
about a year. It is capitalized for about 
$25,000,000, of which $10,000,000 is preferred 
and $15,000,000 common stock. 


LIGHTEST AND DARKEST CALIFORNIA. 

President Harrison in California: ‘‘ Your 
soil and sun are genial, healthful and produc- 
tive, and I have no doubt that these genial 


and kindly influences are manifested in the 
homes that are represented here, and that 
there is sunshine in the household as well as 
in the fields; that there is contentment and 
love and sweetness in these homes as well as 
in these gardens that are so adorned with 
flowers. Our pathway has been strewn with 
flowers, we have literally driven for miles 
over flowers that in the East would have been 
priceless.” 


Item in a San Francisco paper: ‘‘ Two wo- 
men, occupying a house which the authorities 
of this city had ordered removed, were, with 


a little baby, turned into the street by the 
police, and left entirely destitute. Having 
no place to go and no friends, they made 
themselves a miserable shelter of some old 
boards and a strip of carpet. Hungry and 
cold, they had to wait until the baby was 
taken sick, and a complaint of cruelty to 
children was brought against them, under 
which they were arrested, before any relief 
was placed before them. The’child was sent 
to the children’s hospital, the women were 
discharged and sent out to their biting poy- 
erty again.” 


HOW LONG WILL WE STAND SUCH THINGS? 

George McNear, of San Francisco, made 
$500,000 last week gambling in wheat. Just 
how this man is a service to his country it 
would be difficult to tell. He toils not. 
neither does he spin; but by manipulating, 
with others of his kidney, an artificial corner 
on wheat, he has accumulated inside of four 
days asum of money which could be earned 
by a skilled day-laborer only by working 450 
years, including Sundays. 


INDIVIDUALISM IN FULL BLOOM. 


The New York Sun: One of the leading dry 
goods merchants of New York said to me the 
other day : ‘‘ We get all we possibly can out 
of our customers on the first round. That is 
the whole of the dry goods business to-day — 
big prices at first, and puttng in the knife just 
the moment the sale begins to get slow.” 
As he spoke, a clerk came up with a fine 
shawl, just unpacked, not yet marked, to ask 
the price. The dry goods man looked at it 
and calmly said: ‘‘ One hundred dollars.” An 
associate, standing by, gave a gasp and said: 
“Great Scott! Sixty dollars would be a 
big price for that; it only cost $35.” “It is 
worth what the customer will pay,” said the 
first, The customer cheerfullf paid the $100, 


WHAT PEOPLE ARE 
ABOUT. 


TALKING 


Competition About as Bad as It Can Be. 


Winfield (Kan.) Free Press: While not an 
advocate of nationalism on the Edward Bel- 
lamy plan, on account of its present impracti- 
bility, yet the very inconsistency of many of 
its opposers increases itsstrength. Many of 
these opposers of nationalism argue that it 
would lower the standard of individuality as 
compared with our competitive system, that 
the individual would not have the opportuni- 
ties of devoping his faculities under a co-op- 
erative system. Now we wish to make this 
plain —that we do not have a true competi- 
tive system. It is dead, and instead we have 
that terrible monster, the combination system, 
under which the rich only have the privilege 
of full, free and unrestricted development. 
So itis plain that there is nothing in this 
individuality under our present system that 
would allow us an argument against nation- 
alism. We are told that nationalism sinks 
the individual into obscurity and even if this 
were so it could not be worse than the com- 
bination system of to-day. 


Thinks it a Very Heartless Religion. 


True Nationalist, New York City, says: 
It has been intimated that we do not be- 
lieve in religion, because we have said some 
severe things about the church and its oppo- 
sition to nationalism. Let it be understood, 
once for all, that no one respects a genuine 
Christian more than we do. The trouble is. 
that such people will not open their eyes and 
observe how far the church (not real Chris- 
tians) has drifted from the teaching of Christ. 
Now put it to yourselves in this way: Imagine 
Christ, in his soiled and worn garments, 
without a place wherein to lay his head, walk- 
ing wearily up Fifth avenue on a Sabbath and 
stopping in club-house after club-house 
(called churches) and observing the fashion, 
the whirl of the carriages as they discharge 
their dainty freight at the doors, the uphol- 
stered pews, the dudish ushers, the foppish 
clergymen, the gaudy women, the whole 
round of that which passes for religion. Do 
you think he would hesitate to denounce it, 
and to point to the dens in Mott, Mulberry 
and other down-town streets, as he swung 
his whip and drove out the men who: made 
his house of worship a den of thieves? 


Nationalism and the Farmers’ Alliance to 


Shake Hands. 


The Alliance Tribune, printed at Topeka, 
is about right. It says: ‘‘ The Rhode Island 
nationalist state ticket received 475 votes. 
The campaign fund amounted to $25. The 
New Nation remarks that ‘The smallest 
babies often make the biggest men. The 
main point is that a baby is born.’ National- 
ism is rapidly growing in the East, and it 
will not be long until the alliance movement 
will meet the nationalists half way at least, 
and then right will reign.” 


President of the Republican League Speaks. 


Gen. J. S. Clarkson: The just repression 
of the power of corporations and syndicated 
wealth, and particularly some wisdom in 
law to prevent or curb the menacing evils to 
the common good too rapidly growing out of 
the abuses of the system of public corpora- 
tions for private benefit, a system by which 
aggregated wealth and family fortune are 
being made to descend with more certainty 
and more evil than under the dangers 
of primogeniture, which our forefathers 
sought first of all to avert from this new 
land; the new and dangerous system by 
which money is not only syndicated, but 
made immortal in its life in bulk and profit, 
is another great question that some party 
faithful to the people and the republic is 
going to take up and settle. 


GOOD EFFECT OF MUNICIPAL 
CIALISM. 


SO- 


[Joseph Chamberlain, M. P., in the North American 
Review. ] 


This striking improvement in the condi- 
tion of Birmingham has been brought about 
by the operation of what may be called mu- 
nicipal socialism. It is the result of a wise 
co-operation by which the community as a 
whole, working through its representatives 
for the benefit of all its members, and recog- 
nizing the solidarity of interest which makes 
the welfare of the poorest a matter of impor- 
tance to the richest, has faced its obligations 
and done much to lessen the sum of human 
misery, and to make the lives of all its citi- 
zens somewhat better, somewhat nobler, and 
somewhat happier. Popular representative 
local government is the powerful instrument 
by which these reforms have been effected. 
Unlike the imperial legislation, it is very 
near to the poor, and can deal with details 
and with special conditions. ft is subject to 
the criticism and direct control both of those 
who find the money and of those who are 
chiefly interested in its expenditure. In 
Great Britain, at any rate, it has been free 
from the suspicion of personal corruption, 
and it has always been able to secure the 
services of some of the ablest and most dis- 
interested members of the community, who 
have been ready in this way to do the duty 
that lies nearest to them, and to do it with 
all their might. It may, however, be sup- 
posed that this great work has been attended 
with enormous cost, and that property has 
been taxed unduly to provide for the wants 
and pleasures of those who contribute little 
or nothing to the necessary expenditure. 
There is no ground for such an opinion. 
The rates of Birmingham (if the charge due 
to the school rate and required to provide 
for a new service in the shape of elementary 
education be deducted) are less than they 
were 30 years ago, and the grewth of the 
town and the increase in its wealth and rata- 
ble value have sufficed to meet these new de- 
velopments of municipal functions. The 
present cost of all local work in the city, in- 
cluding poor-relief, education, and all the 
corporation expenditure, is about six shil- 
lings and sixpence in the pound on the as- 
sessed value of real property, which is prob- 
ably 25 per cent less than the actual value. 
Putting it in another way, the total charge is 
rather more than 25 shillings per head of the 
population, or about one fifth of the charge 
of local administration in the city of Boston. 
Complaints of the burden of the rates are 
still heard from time to time, but they are 
less frequent and less forcible than in the 
past. It is more and more coming to be 
recognized that the expenditure is in the na- 
ture of an investment, and that dividends are 
to be found in the improved health and com- 
fort and the increased contentment of the 
people. 


California dairymen have declared war on 
the middlemen, and at a meeting held June 1, 
it is expected that an association will be 
formed to suppress the frauds in the present 
system of handling butter. Throughout 
California butter is sold by the roll, instead 
of by the pound. Commission merchants 
have taken advantage of this, and have grad- 
ually reduced the size of the roll, until now, 
instead of the full two pounds which it is 
supposed to weigh, a roll falls short from 
five to eight ounces. This is clear profit to 
the middlemen, as the dairymen are paid by 
the pound. Another evil which has increased 
largely during the last few months, is the 
adulteration of butter with oleomargarine, 
The dairymen propose to establish a large 
co-operative market and handle their own 
goods, 
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NATIONALISTIC DRIFT. 


Items of Industrial, Political, Social and 
Commercial Intelligence indicating the 
approaching Breakup of the Present Sys- 
tem and the Tendency through Lesser 
Forms of Business Combination toward 
Complete National Co-operation. 


Kansas. 


A large number of leading farmers in Rice 
county have organized the Kansas Alliance 
Loan association, for the purpose of loaning 
money on first mortgages on real estate. 
The plan is to raise funds from Alliance men 
by way of subscription to the capital stock 
of the company, to redeem the farms that are 
about to be foreclosed. 


There are said to be 3,925 branches of the 
Farmers’ Alliance in the state, with a member- 
ship of 140,000. 


Rey. E. C. Ray, of the First Presbyterian 
church at Topeka, in a recent sermon, said: 
‘“f admire the spirit of discontent among the 
workingmen. Without discontent nothing 
would have been accomplished in this world. 
The most degraded and oppressed nations 
were always the most contented. Great 
social changes were coming and coming soon. 
Should we wait until revolution came, break- 
ing up the whole social system from below 
like an earthquake, or should we hasten these 
changes through evolution, peacefully by 
letting in the light of reason and Christianity 
from above? The time is coming when men 
who sought wealth for merely personal ends 
would not be admitted to church congrega- 
tions. The man who lived upon an income 
drawn from the toil of others was just as 
much an idler as the tramp, and ought to be 
put to work. He said he had gone carefully 
through the scriptures and he could arrive at 
but one conclusion, namely, that the man who 
worked diligently, according to his opportun- 
ity was entitled to as great. a share from the 
wages fundasthe man who, through having 
greater ability, really produced more wealth. 
Those who possessed great talent must be 
content to receive no more than the man with- 
out genius who worked equally industriously 
as much as Opportunity offered. The church 
should take charge of the coming social 
revolution, and lead it through peaceful 


channels. 
Missouri. 


The Hannibal & St. Joseph and the Kansas 
City, St. Joseph & Council Bluffs roads have 
been consolidated with the St. Louis, Keokuk 
& Northwestern and the Chicago, Burlington 
& Kansas City. 

Ohio. 


President Polk of the Farmers’ Alliance 
announces (00 branches in the state. 


Connecticut, 


Rey. L. H. Squires, of the Church of the 
Messiah, New Haven: ‘There needs to bea 
new crusade with ‘ Humanity’ for its watch- 
word, and its aim should be to break the 
tyranny of greed and selfishness and set men 
free from this heartless warfate upon one 
another. In the name of him who came to 
save men, I ask, is it not possible to change 
the evil social and industrial conditions 
which are driving men, women and children 
to despair and death, and make it possible 
for every worthy person to have a decent 
chance to live?” 

California. 

The Legislature passed a bill appropriating 
$50,000 for the State Mining bureau, but the 
governor has failed to sign it, thus inflicting 
a great hardship upon individual miners. 
The bureau has in the past stood between the 


railroads and the people by determining the 
real character of the lands in the state, and 
thus preventing railroads from falsely claim- 
ing as agricultural land which is mineral. 


Attorney-General Hart has commenced pro- 
ceedings against the San Francisco Stock 
Exchange, on the ground that it is a gambling 
institution. 


The chamber of commerce of San Fran- 
cisco is agitating vigorously for the appoint- 
ment of all pilots by the general government, 
and thus free commerce from the exactions 
of the pilotage ring, and make the charges 
uniform throughout the country. 


Iowa. 


The town of Lemars is agitating the ques- 
tion of public ownership of its water-works, 
as a protest against the extortionate demands 
of a private company. 


Michigan. 


A bill is before the Legislature permitting 
cities and towns’ to engage in municipal 
lighting. The extortionate charges of pri- 
vate companies performing. this service 
brought about this demand 


. The bill repealing the charter of the Lake 

Shore & Michigan Southern railroad com- 
pany has passed the Senate, and if it be 
comes a law, as is probable, the road will 
pay, after July 1, 1892, $50,000 more taxes 
annually than it does now, and the fare will 
be reduced to two cents per mile 90 days 
after the adjournment of the Legislature. 


Minnesota. 


The Legislature adjourned last week, and 
the following brief extract from a telegram 
from St. Paul sums up the work accom- 
plished: ‘‘ The only railroad bills passed were 
such as were acceptable to the railroads, and 
other corporations were equally well treated.” 
In his closing remarks, the speaker of the 
House said the members could go home feel- 
ing that they had done no harm. Over 2,000 
bills. were introduced. Among the most im- 
portant measures passed was one prohibiting 
pools and trusts. Two constitutional amend- 
ments will be submitted to popular vote, ‘one 
in regard to the taxing of telegraph and tele- 
phone lines, and the other prohibiting 
special legislation. 


Massachusetts. 


Mayor Matthews of Boston recommends 
that the city purchase several acres of land 


and have it properly fitted up as a publi¢ 


forum where various organizations can meet 
and discuss the matters\in which they are 
interested. He thinks the question of loca- 
tion should be largely decided by the various 
organizations interested. 


Woburn is to have an industrial school. 
The old Warren academy building is to be 
utilized for this purpose, and the trustees 
have voted in favor of the proposition, and 
the funds held by them will cover all expenses 
incurred. 


State Master Workman Charles H. Litch- 
man to the Knights of Labor at Boston last 
week: ‘‘ Let our efforts be devoted to secur- 
ing legislation for less hours of labor, safety 
of 1 life and limb in mill and factory, adequate 
safety appliances for railroad cars, that the 
sacrifices of human life now so heavy shall 
be reduced to a minimum, manual training in 
our public schools, as well as the larger and 
broader question of. the proper ownership of 
the means of transportation and the trans- 
mission® of intelligence and of those things 
which may be fully termed natural monop- 
olies. Whatever God gave for all the people 
should not be permitted to be controlled by 


the few. No foolish theory of ‘vested 
rights” should prevent the people from re- 
covering possession of all those agencies now 
monopolized by private corporations.” 


New York. 


Rey. Dr. David H. Greer, rector of St. 
Bartholomew’s church, New York (Vander- 
bilt’s church): Christian benevolence, how- 
ever, in providing charity for the poor, as it 
has*learned to do to-day, must go on beyond 
to-day’s lesson and learn something else. 
That is only part of its task, and the least 
considerable part. It must also-try to make 
some changes in the physical environment of 
the poor, the surroundings and the circum- 
stances in the midst of which they live, not 
as in the case of the social revolutionist with 
a view to banishing poverty as an end in 
itself, but with a view to removing those 
difficulties and obstacles out of the path of 
the poor which they themselves are not able 
to remove and which keep them from rising 
up to a strong, pure, good, self-reliant, Chris- 
tian manhood. Of the 1,500,000 people in 
the city of New York, 1,250,000, or more 
than three quarters of the number, according 
to the latest statistics, live in tenement 
houses. 


The State Rapid Transit commission, in its 
forthcoming report, will recommend a road 
through blocks, or underground, and possibly 
both. They favor electricity as the motive 
power, as only by its use do they deem an 
underground road feasible. 


The bill to appropriate $10,000,000 to be 
expended on the highways of the state has 
been defeated. The farmers were almost a 
unit in opposition to the bill, and their intlu- 
ence counted heavily against it. 


A bill has been reported in the Legislature 
which requires the elevated road to be 
moved from-Battery Park by October 1, next. 
The claim is made that the road has no legal 
right there, as the only permission ever 
granted was the consent of the park commis- 
sioners, who had no authority in the prem- 
ises. 

The lease of the ferry from 113th street, 
New York City, to Fort Lee, N. J., has been 
sold to the Riverside & Fort Lee company for 
five years, and the city receives for it 52 per 
cent of the gross reccipts on the New York 
side. This makes the receipts for the com- 
ing year about $10,000, as against $1,800 last 


| year. 


Judge Pryor has decided that the streets 
are the property of the people and not of the 
aldermen of the city. In the test case, the 
common council of New York granted per- 
mission for the erection of an iron awning, 
but the court decided that as the awning was 
an obstruction to travel, even the ordinance 
of the city could not make it valid. 


After a long and determined resistance, 
the managers of the four lager beer brew- 
eries of Syracuse have signed a contract, 
running for one year, in which they agree to 
pay double wages for Sunday work, and 
observe a system of rotation in laying off men 


) during the dull season. 


The investigation of the affairs of the 
Sugay trust by the New York Senate com- 
mittee on general laws, is gradually drawing 
out important facts. Among others who 
testified last week was Edward Adams of 
Boston, the American representative of the 
firm of Lloyd & Griffiths of London, who 
at the instance of Kidder, Peabody & Co 
examined the books of the trust. The trust 
people have declared that the examiner had 
full access to the books, and that several 
months had been necessary to the investiga- 
tion. It was gn the strength of this report, 
indeed, that the stockholders of the trust 
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consented to its reorganization. The report 
so lauded was made, in fact, by Mr. Adams, 
the witness. The members of the committee, 
the visitors and the refiners present at the 
hearing were, therefore, surprised to hear 
Mr. Adams say, in answer to the question, 
that he had never seen the original books of 
the constituent companies.- He had made 
his report entirely from balance sheets and 
statements of profit and loss made by tle 
accountants of the trust. He had been only 
10 days, instead of three months, in prepar- 
ing the statements. Tle idea that the old 
sugar certificate holders subscribed to a re- 
organization plan, which plan was based on 
a financial statement made by a man who 
now states under oath that he made the 
statement or subscribed to it without any 
knowledge of the facts therein made, would 
be enough to kill anything except a great 
sugar monopoly. 


nellsyille, last week formulated a demand 
for government ownership and maintenance 
of the great water-ways of the country, the 
State to own and maintain the canals. It 
also demanded a uniform system of text- 
books for use in the common schools of the 
State, the books to be complied, published, 
and furnished by the State at actual cost. 


Nebraska. 


-Omaha United Labor: Kansas City intends 
purchasing its water-works and electric- 
light system and run them for the public 
good, without any emoluments to private 
parties. A move of this kind in all cities 
would give better satisfaction for less money 
than is now to be had. When will Omaha 
do likewise? 

Pennsylvania. 


The co-operative democracy is an organi- 
zation of Philadelphia workmen recently 
formed to carry out on a small scale the 
plan laid down by Edward Bellamy. 


The striking miners are enraged at the 
appearance of Pinkerton detectives on the 
scene. The first of the week, 150 of them 
arrived, all well armed with Springfield rifles, 
and enough more are on the way to make 
the total number 600. 


The Logan iron company has served no- 
tice on its employees to either leave the 
company houses or to leave their labor or- 
ganizations within 30 days. None of the 
men have as yet acceded to the demand. 


Rhode Island. 


The Senate has postponed indefinitely the 
bill authorizing the city of Providence to 
auction off subway privileges to electric- 
wire carrying companies for a period of 
20 years. The bill had already passed the 
the House. 


The St. Charles Christian Doctrine Ly- 
ceum, of Woonsocket, discussed nationalism, 
as taught in ‘‘ Looking Backward,” at their 
regular weekly meeting, April7. Mr. Jos. 
P. Coan upheld the nationalistic principles, 
making a strong argument in their favor. 
Mr. James-J. Nolan answered him ably, but 
the vote, at the close of the discussion, stood 
16 to 15 in favor of nationalism. 


Texas. 


The Knights of Labor of District Assem- 
bly No. 145, of Barrett, knows what it 
wants, for it resolves: ‘‘ That we demand of 
the Legislature of the state of Texas the 
immediate passage of a law limiting the 
ownership of land to 40 or 50 acres per 
capita, and any person or persons holding or 
using in excess of the limit shall be required 
to pay full annual rent for the same, to be 


used as public school funds by the county in 
which said lands are located, said act to be 
in full force in five years from date of pas- 
sage. And, furthermore, believing that 
Americans should own America, we there- 
fore demand the immediate passage of a law 
requiring all aliens holding lands in the state 
of Texas to pay full annual rent on the 
same, to be used as a public school fund by the 
county in which said land is located.” 


Illinois. 


Edward L. Randall, telegraph operator, has 
sued the Rock Island road for blacklisting 
him and preventing him from obtaining em- 
ployment at his trade with any railroad com- 
pany for the simple reason that he belonged 
to the Order of Railway Telegraphers. For 
this reason he has been unable to get work 
at his trade since 1886. His case is pending 


{in the circuit court of Jackson county. 
The Farmers’ Alliance, in session at Hor-) 


The petition to the Legislature in favor of 
the bill granting municipal and school suf- 
frage to women contained the names of 100,- 
000 women of the state. A great deal has 
been said about a counter-petition, and the 
much talked of petition has reached the 
Legislature and bears the names of 11 women! 


Miscellaneous. 


Bill Nye on the Farmers’ Alliance: It is 
backed by a power and principle that, when 
it wins, will make the professional politician 
hunt a cyclone cellar, and take an umbrella 
with him. 


A meeting of the manufacturers and dealers 
in proprietary articles was held in New York 
last week, and various plans were submitted 
and discussed as to the best way to do away 
with the cutting of prices, but they got no 
farther than resolving that they would sup- 
port any practicable plan of action that shall 
be indorsed by the American Pharmaceutical 
association. 


The Clothing Manufacturers’ association of 
New York are greatly stirred up over the bill 
before the Massachusetts Legislature, pro- 
viding for the inspection of all clothing man- 
ufactured. outside the state, and propose to 
co-operate with the Boston clothing manu- 
facturers in opposing its passage. 


The Lowell Horse Railroad company and 
the Lewell & Dracut Street Railway company 
have been authorized by the railroad com- 
missioners to consolidate, in accordance 
with votes of the stockholders of the two 
companies. 


Under the parcel post treaty with Mexico, 
Jamaica, Barbadoes, the Bahamas, British 
Honduras, the Sandwich Islands, the Lee- 
ward Islands, Colombia, Costa Rica, Salva- 
dor, and the Danish West India Islands, un- 
sealed packages, not exceeding 11 pounds in 
weight and 3 ft. 6 in. in length, may be sent 
in the mails for 12 cents a pound. Under 
this law, a system of international commerce 
is developing rapidly, especially with Mexico. 
A few days ago the upper half of a carriage, 
divided into twelve separate packages, was 
sent from St. Louis to Mexico. Over 1,000 
pounds of merchandise were transmitted by 
parcel post during the month of March, being 
four times the volume of such business for 
January. 


Many local assemblies of the Knights of 
Labor have passed resolutions declaring that 
the corrupting influences at work in Congress 
and state Legislatures can only be done away 
with by adopting the referendum system. 


John Ruskin: I believe the quiet admission 
which we are all of us ready to make, that 
because things have long been wrong it is 


impossible they should ever be right, is one 
of the most fatal sources of misery and crime 
from which this world suffers. Whenever 
you hear a man dissuading you from attempt- 
ing to do well on the ground that perfection 
is utopian — beware of that man. Cast the 
word out of your dictionary altogether; 
there is no need for it. Things are either 
possible or impossible; you can easily deter- 
mine which, in any given state of human 
science. If the thing is impossible, you need 
not trouble yourself about it. If possible, 
try for it. 


Foreign. 


Under the new system of railroad fares in 
Austria, a person can travel third-class 233 
miles for $1, second-class for $2, and first- 
class for $3. Pupils of the public schools are 
carried to and from school free, -and laborers 
of both sexes are entitled to half fare on 
week-days. 


There are 10,000 miners on a strike at 
Dortmund, Germany, with large accessions 
to their ranks expected daily. The strikers 
are greatly excited, and refuse to be con- 
trolled by their leaders, and serious trouble 
is feared. 


Dr. W. A. Edwards, of Colorado, who was 
for 10 years a resident of Valparaiso, says in 
the Standard: The present revolt in Chili is a 
protest against landlordism. Chili is nomi- 
nally arepublic, but practically it has long 
been an oligarchy controlled by 30 or 40 rich 
and influential landlord families. While the 
rising is nominally one against the president, 
it is in reality directed against the system of 
which he is the representative, and while the 
personal causes for complaint brought mat- 
ters to a focus they had little to do with the 
origin of the trouble. For years, all legisla- 
tion has been in the interest of the landlord 
class, and the people have been as completely 
ignored as if they had no existence. 


Canadian farmers are organizing a society 
similar to the Farmers’ Alliance of the West, 
under the name of the Ontario Farmers’ 
Union. The organization is about one year 
old and has made good progress. 


The Australian Labor Federation has de- 
clared in favor of state socialism. 


Ata recent meeting of the male and fe- 
male employees in the nail, chain and rivet 
trades in Staffordshire, England, the men 
proposed resolutions approving the govern- 
ment bill restricting female labor. ‘The 
women, who were in the majority, opposed 
these resolutions on the ground that by the 
passage of sucha bill thousands of women 
would be thrown out of work to starve or 
lead lives of shame, and the meeting was 
broken up by the women attempting to mob 
the men who offered and supported the res- 
olution. 


The agitation being carried on in Belgium 
for universal suffrage by the workingmen’s 
party is marked by a steadiness of purpose 
that argues well for a successful issue. If 
it is not granted, a strike is threatened 
throughout the entire country, and in such 
an event the authorities feel that the military 
are so much in sympathy with the movement 
that they could not be depended upon to 
quell any disturbance that might ocour. 
Little green tickets representing a receipt 
for a penny are being offered throughout the 
country to sympathizers with the suffrage 
demand, and are slowly building for the 
laboring classes the means wherewith to 
carry out, if need be, a bitter war of the 
masses against the classes. King Leopold 
has pledged his support to the demand for 
the measure, but says that as he is not a dic- 
tator he must leave the question for the 
nation to decide. 
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TREND OF THE PERIODICALS. 


Overshadowing Influence of Money Values in 
Marriage and Domestic Life. — The Dowries 
of Women in France.— Madam Adam. — 
Women Clerks in New York. — Clara Lange. 
— Decline of Marriage: — Domestic Service: — 
A. Amy Bulley. 


Those following the oldest, simplest in- 
dustry — farming — seem to have suffered 
the most from the evils of our industrial sys- 
tem. So among social institutions its blight- 
ing effects are greatest upon the primitive 


institutions — marriage and domestic life. 
Religious and ethical teachers are alarmed at 
the changes which the last two generations 
have witnessed in this particular Early 
marriage was almost universal, and only a 
small fraction of the community lead lives 
of ‘single blessedness.” It meant almost 
without exception the establishment of a 
home. But in this decade delay in marry- 
ing till late in life is common, the propor- 
tion of unmarried adults large and increas- 
ing, the custom of existing as boarders in- 
stead of living in homes of their own a char- 
acteristic of the times. The most common 
query addressed to bride and groom is, ‘‘ Do 
you go to housekeeping?” 


Why is this? A change in human nature? 
No; a change in environment. The com- 
petitive system has made the future of the 


average worker uncertain. Once, the train- 
ing needed to earn a living was all that a 
oung couple desired to have. Now, the 
iving must to a great extent have been 
earned before prudence will justify marriage. 

For capacity has been divorced from oppor- 
tunity. The latter may be here to-day and 
gone to-morrow. 


Among the French, a proverbially pru- 
dent people, marriage has come to be 
chiefly a question of money yalues. Indeed, 


custom there has made it incumbent upon 
the woman to furnish a large portion of 
this insurance. “A dowry! The one im- 
portant word which fills the imaginations of 
young French girls from earliest childhood! 
There are, therefore, two classes among 
marriageable girls who are often closely 
related, who live in the same general circum 
stances of life, but who are totally different 
in character and attractions — those with 
and those without a dowry.” So writes 
Madam Adam in the North American Review. 


Then follows a valuable summary of the 
laws which regulate the property rights of 
husband and wife. But the most interesting 
passages are those describing the dowcred 
and the dowerless girl, and the mercenary 


spirit which animates all those taking part 
in this domestic drama. ‘‘ The girl without 
a dowry takes great pains with young men; 
she runs after them; she tries to be entcr- 
taining Not having any dowry for a back- 
ground, she attempts to attract them. She 
always possesses some talents, whatever they 
may be. She chats with very young men, 
mixes in their conversation, astonishes them, 
dazzles them; but if she succeeds in putting 
her pin into the body of a musculine butterfly, 
he is either extremely young, or a widower, 
or very old, the men in the middle class being 
the only ones who commit the folly of 
marrying a girl without a dowry. For if, by 
any chance, a young man who could hope to 
marry a rich girl marries one who is charm- 
ing but poor, then all the mothers — all the 
friends of the girls who have dowries, and 
are also attractive, — groan in chorus.” 


With their financially more fortunate mates, 
the situation is reversed. The men do the 
running. ‘ Girls who have dowries are sought 


after. People have themselves presented to 
them, and flatter the parents. They pay the 
young girls a thousand delicate attentions, 
and though their beauty and their charms 
are inferior to those of girls without dowries, 
they are surrounded and complimented; and 
the more modest their bearing is the more 
one augurs that they will not bring exacting 
claims with their dowries into their house- 
holds.” 


How fax below the high ideal of marriage 
has this great French nation sunk! ‘The 
question of money in the dowry is the tender 
spot in all French marriages. . . . There is 
no class in French society, from the peasant 
to the nobleman, where the same spirit of 


covetousness and the same scenes do not 
reappear proportionately, altered only by the 
different systems for the settlements of the 
bride’s personal property. . . . Love comes 
when it can, and that is the young couple’s 
affair. And almost every one adds that ‘if it 
does not come before it will come after- 
wards.’” If pictures of French life we re- 
ceive are true, it usually does come, but not 
always for the husband or the wife. ‘‘ The 
most important thing is that the financial 
matters shall be clearly settled, that they 
shall make a solid basis for married life, 
where, unfortunately, they are fast coming 
to be the most important thing. More and 
more in France young people marry, not for 
attraction for one another, not for love, but 
for the dowry; and this, too, at a time when 
the parents are less and less able to give 
large dowries, because money is depreciating 
day by day. So that here in France we can 
only fear a greater falling off in marriages 
and population than that which prevails now, 
and which is certainly caused in a great 
measure among people of small means by the 
question of dowry. Let some one tell me 
the remedy —I do not see it.” 

The situation in this country among our 
native population seems to be becoming sub- 
stantially the same. There is this apparent 
difference, however. In a spirit of greater 
independence than her French sister, the 
dowerless girl here enters upon a career of 
self-support, preferring that to a condition 
Lof financial dependence. Some, even, as does 
the writer on ‘‘Women Clerks in New York,” 
in the Cosmopolitad, try to delude them- 


selves that it matters little in the de- 
velopment of their lives whether they 
marry or nof. ‘*'lwenty-five or 30 years 


ago, it was natural for a girl to look forward 
to marriage as embodying all that was of 
consequencé in life. ... We have happily 
changed all this. Marriage is good cnough, 
of course, but it is regarded rather as a pos- 
sible chance or accident than as a necessary 
means to an end.” 


One passage in this article particularly 
struck our attention. It is the quoted state- 
ment of the head of a large publishing house: 


“Women (as employees) are much to be pre- 
ferred for a number of reasons. They are 
capable and industrious, and, so far as my 
personal experience goes, absolutely reliable. 
Besides, a woman is more conscientious about 
her work.” Is not here a revelation of the 
effect of competitive methods upon men? 
Woman's work has usually been done in the 
home. and has been inspired by a spirit of 
love, of sympathy or a sense of duty, while 
man has worked for gain, selfishly and self- 
seeking. Now, when brought into the same 
field, the superiority of the former motives 
show themselves even to a hard-headed busi- 
ness man. But how long will woman with- 
stand the debasing influences of competition? 
A civilization Which throws into the macl- 
strom of business its best jewels will not 
long survive. Save womanhood and redeem 
manhood by inspiring industrial life with a 


ture of our social life. 


co-operative spirit which will lift all to a 
higher plane of living. 

Says a writer in the Westminster Review, 
on ‘‘ The Decline of Marriage”: ‘*One of 
the causes of the decline of marriage is 
in the undue connection of legitimate cul- 
ture with wealth, luxury and ostentation. 


Wealth is one thing, culture quite another in 
its object and essence. It may be a kind of 
unworthy tribute to the general growth of 
culture, but it is none the less unfortunate, 
that culture has come to be regarded as 
identical with wealth. As a result, much of 
the culture of our wealthier classes is arti- 
ficial and vicious... . From being an end 
in and for itself, culture is thus degraded 
into a means, and that for the achievement 
of a petty and contemptuous design —the 
recognition of persons moving in a higher 
social scale, under the guise of profound 
reverence for what is beautiful in man’s 
artistic, or true and noble in his intellectual, 
effort; the real object of their devotion is 
worldly consideration. To all intents and 
purposes, they are worshippers of the Golden 
Calf.” 


That one of the best fruits of modern civil- 
ization, genuine culture, as well as its coun- 
terfeit, should be tending to disintegration 


and to the decadence of marriage and home 
life, is alarming. ‘‘ That culture of this 
kind should throw especial difficulties in the 
way of marriage is obvious, for the reason 
that to its own tendency in that direction 
must be added the repressive influence of a 
money assessment of men and women.” 


Do we realize how inevitably he who in- 
vestigates any of the great evils of modern 
life finally discovers tts source in the com- 


petition for wealth and in the possession of 
its baubles? ‘* At present, no reform in our 
complicated social system seems more desir- 
able than the separation of true culture, so 
far as possible, from wealth; at least from 
the debilitating influences of wealth, pride, 
luxury and pompous display. . . . Both sexes 
alike seem governed by prejudices in favor 
of wealth, which they, assuming that their 
culture-is characterized by some reality, are 
as unwilling to acknowledge as they are to 
repress. Some remedy for this anomalous 
condition of our higher civilization seems 
urgently needed, though it is difficult to sug- 
gest one which shall be completely effica- 


a? 


cious. 

Turn now to the subject of domestic ser- 
vice, and note the changes which are there 
taking place. We quote from the avticle in 


the Westminster Review: ‘‘ The great labor 
agitation of the present time is one to which 
we are all compelled to pay some attention. 
But, side by side with these strongly pro- 
nounced demonstrations, there are silent 
forces at work which are slowly but steadily 
undermining no small portion of the struc- 
I refer to the rebel- 
lion in the ranks of domestic service. 
Rebellion is the only word; no other ade- 
quately expresses the facts. A candid observ- 
ercan hardly fail to perceive that the action 
of domestic servants at the present moment 
is not merely, as some would have us believe, 
impelled by a desire to improve their position 
in this or that trifling particular, but as a 
determined revolt against the conditions of 
their life.” 


Suggestions of the cultivation of 
“friendly relations,” or the giving of high 
service rewards, ‘‘ betray a complete misap- 


prehension of the real state of the case. 
Neither will concessions in the matter of 
hours mect the difficulty, or greater freedom 
with regard to socicty, evenings out, and the 
admission of ‘followers?’ What is it then 
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that servants desire? What is at the bottom 
of the wide-spread, nearly universal, agitation 
which is disturbing society quite as deeply as 
dock strikes ever disturbed commerce, and 
which seems indeed to be the beginning of 
one of the most important social revolutions 
which has taken place since the middle 
ages? The answer may be roughly given in 
a few words. Servants rebel, not against 
the details of domestic service, but against 
domestic service itself. They object to it 
in toto.” It is a wonder to me thai, in this 
land of personal self-respect, the dudes can 
find flunkies enough to mount their tip-carts 
and ‘looking backward’ balance the light 
weight in front. I can scarcely believe that 
one of these liveried superfluities graduated 
from our public schools. Service, honorable 
service, has everywhere become degraded 
and degrading by the flunkyism with which 
it has become soinextricably mingled.” 
Again: ‘‘ The spirit of the age is against 
the rendering of indefinite service; all 
workers nowadays insist upon distinct limits 
of hours and work. Now, it is of the es- 


sence of domestic service, as hitherto under- 
stood, to be indefinite in both respects. 
The fact is that domestic service, as it has 
existed hitherto, is a survival from a social 
state of things which has passed away, «and, 
being now an anomaly, it is disappearing 
with as much rapidity as may be.... We 
are reaping the result of a one-sided and 
unequal social development, and the penalty 
is likely to be heavy. Evolution knows no 
mercy; if we co not perceive its course in 
time to fall in with it, we shall be swept 
aside like withered leaves.” 


THE NEW FASHION IN MAYORS. 


Let the Philadelphians Heed These Words of 
Wisdom. 


Mayor Fitler of Philadelphia, in his annual 
message, says: The leasing or sale of the gas 
or water-works is a favorite scheme by 
which to raise money, which has been often 
proposed to the city, but as these two plants 


now yield the city large revenues, ‘afinually 
increasing, we had better go slow and await 
future developments before surrendering 
cither of these great and profitable prop- 
erties into the hands of private corporations. 
By judicious improvements and by honest 
and intelligent management, the city can 
realize out of these works as good results as 
any private company, and when she can spare 
the revenue, the price of water and gas can 
be reduced to consumers. 


During my term of office a number of in- 
quiries have been received from other cities 
asking for information in reference to our 


gas and our water-works — whether the city 
owned the plants, and, if she did, what was 
the revenue from them and how they were 
managed. Jn each and every case, I have 
found that the inquiry came from places 
where the gas and water-works were owned 
by private corporations, and that the munici- 
pality desired to purchase them, and not a 
single inquiry came from cities which owned 
their works and which desired to sell Them. 

It must be borne in mind that either the 
water-works or the gas-works, now the prop- 
erty of the city, could be mortgaged for a 
sufficient sum, at four per cent per annum, to 
pay the balance of the city debt not now in 
sinking fund, and, after paying the interest 
on such mortgage, either of these works 
would yield to the city acredit balance of 
not less than $500,000 annually. 

The value to the city of Philadelphia of 


these two+properties will never be realized 


until she loses either of them, and I sincerely 
trust that the day is far distant when either 
of these great and valuable properties will 
be either leased or sold. 

It is my full belief and conviction that, 
with a proper and continuous system of con- 
duits (which the city neither owns nor con- 
trols at the present time, and which she 
should use and possess as early as possible), 
all the overhead wires in the city, including 
telegraph, telephone, incandescent and arc- 
light wires, could be placed underground, 
and be made to work in the most successful 
and satisfactory manner. 

To do this, the city should own all the con- 
duits beneath her highways; she should 
build and perfect them, and then, under ju- 
dicious regulations, lease the rights and 
privileges to use them, reserving sufficient 
space for her own electric lighting and for 
other municipal purposes. 

The city, as soon as she can spare the 
funds, should establish her own electric light 
plant, leaving the private lighting to privite 
companies. If this were done, much annoy- 
ance to our citizens and to our departments, 
by the multiplication of poles, would be 
avoided and great relief given by the removal 
of the forest of poles, of wires and cables 
that is now found in the heart of our city. 

I suggest that your honorable bodies ap- 
point a committee to examine into the sys- 
tem of underground wires now in use in this 
bureau, with power to call into consultation 
the most intelligent and scientific men that 
cai be found. Such an examination will go 
far to assist in your deliberations, and, I feel 
satisfied, will result in the removal of all 
wires which now encumber our highways 
and remain as a menace, to our firemen par- 
ticularly, and to the people of our city 
generally. 

In the meanwhile, and in order to place 
the city in a position to obtain her electric 
lights at the lowest cost, I recommend that 
the city erect and own all the poles for elec- 
tric lighting, so that the companies that se- 
cure the contracts from year to year can use 
them, paying such rental as may be fixed. 
This will at once put an end to the duplica- 
tion of poles from which the property own- 
ers are now suffering. 

The bureau of gas is now managed on 
strictly business principles, and the good 
result is manifest in the increased earnings 
paid into the treasury. A few years more of 
such careful management and the additional 
improvements recommended will make this 
the best paying gas plant owned by any city 
in the world. 

The daily product of the works has been 
increased 7,000,000 cubic feet, and the holder 
capacity 3,000,000 cubic feet, giving a daily 
manufacturing capacity of 20,800,000 cubic 
feet and a holder capacity of 14,908,000 cubic 
feet The 50,000 feet of 20 and 30 inch mains 
laid during 1890 have enabled the bureau to 
distribute gas at a more uniform pressure 
and in increased quantities throughout the 
city. 

The amount of gas produced from one 
pound of coal carbonized has been increased 
from 4.54 to 4.77 cubic feet. 

The candle-power has also been increased 
from 17.29 in 1886 to 20.07 candle-power in 
1889 — being equal in quality to any furnished 
by any corporation or city in the Union. 

By the introduction of the latest improve- 
ments, and with prudent management, the 
cost of gas has been reduced from $1.17 to 


84 cents per 1,000 cubic feet, both including 
the cost of distribution and of ‘ better- 
ments.” 

In 1890 the output of gas was 365,181,000 
cubic feet more than in 1886, at a decrease in 
cost for labor and materials of $692,837.47. ~ 

The number of men employed in this bu- 
reau has been reduced from 2,257 to 1,546, a 
decrease of 711. The net cash profit to the 
city in three years (during a part of 1887, my 
first year of office, the gas works were under 
the management of a board of trustees, and 


this year is, therefore, not taken into this 
account) was $2,213,719.15 with ‘‘ exten- 
sions” costing $817,667.48 which any manu- 
facturing establishment would have charged 
to ‘‘ capital account.”’ To these two items 
the gas furnished the city without charge, 
amounting to $2,413,528.13, must be added, 
making the total benefits that the city has 
derived from the works in three years— 
1888, 1889 and 1890 — $5,444,914.76. 


Last year $201,259.29 were paid for electric 
lighting, nearly two fifths of the total expen- 
diture for lighting. This amount must ne- 
cessarily rapidly increase, so that the ques- 
tion of the city establishing her own electric 
light plant is well worthy of your immediate 
and earnest consideration. The lights are 


undoubtedly furnished by these private com- 
panies at a profit which the city should save; 
and again, in furnishing their light these 
companies are enabled, by their occupancy of 
our highways, presumably to do only public 
lighting, to enter into direct competition 
with the city’s gas plant in furnishing pri- 
vate lights to her citizens, to the detriment 
of her treasury. 


FRUITS OF THE COMPETITIVE 
SYSTEM. 


The business failures last week were, for 
the United States 205, and for Canada 42, or 
a total of 247, as compared with a total of 


251 the previous week. For the correspond- 
ing week of last year, the figures were 218, 
representing 179 failures in the United States, 
and 39 in Canada. 


AN OUTRAGEOUS MEASURE. 


A member of the Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture, being interviewed by a New Nation 
reporter on the West End bill for the use of 
streets, which ties up the franchise of public 
streets for a term of 30 years, says: ‘It iS 
one of the most dangerous bills ever brought 
before the Legislature of Massachusetts. It 
practically concedes to the West End com- 
pany the right to control the streets of Boston 
for 30 years, and frees it for that length of time 
from the imposition of any conditions. No 
limit is placed upon the amount of stock it 
may issue. The section providing for the 
payment of five per cent on all dividends in 
excess of 10 per cent is of no value whatever. 


It is understood that the most dangerous 
provisions were carried to the state house by 
the mayor of Boston, personally. He set 
aside the report of the committee, and sub- 
mitted several sections, saying, ‘ This is in 
accordance with an agreement I have made 
with the West End company. This bill must 
pass.’ The committee thereupon swallowed 
their own views, and recommended the bill, 
as the mayor desired. It is one of the most 
outrageous bills ever submitted in the Legis- 
lature.” 
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Persons who are unable to secure The New Nation at their local news- 
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Who would not take the streets of Boston as a gift for 30 years? 


Think of a reduction of the chartered telephone companies of 
this country from 148 to 7 in the last decade! 


The politicians on Beacon hill would like to bury. municipal 
ownership matters very deep, but there isa fear that it would be 
their funeral also, if they took part in the obsequies. Municipal 
ownership is loaded this year. 

It must be admitted that the world moves when a tory ministry 
brings into the British Parliament a bill to make popular education 
not only compulsory, as it has for some time been, but free, as 
hitherto it has not been. Slowly the people are coming to their 


own. 


If legislation is an effective remedy for trusts, the Sherman anti- 
trust law must be a pretty poor affair. Before many months the 
indignant voters of the land will begin to call things by their right 


names. While free competition lasts, trusts are mightier than 


statutes. 


The Detroit strect car employees’ strike, in which pretty much 
the whole city struck sympathetically, and the militia refused to 
protect the company’s property unless it would consent to arbitrate, 
was a striking illustration of the way in which the masses are going 


to range themselves in the coming issue between the people and 
the corporations. 


The national cordage company is much happier than the wheat- 
growing farmers. Binder twine is scarce, and the trust practically 
controls the supply. It bought the Sewell rope works at Boston 
last week, and has but three more plants to capture to be master 
of the situation. A farmer who votes to perpetuate such a system 
of business competition is simply binding chains about his chil- 
dren’s limbs unless he sells his farm and buys national cordage 
stock. 


A Proper Case for Caution. 


The gingerly manner in which the Massachusctts Legislature 
handles the municipal lighting bill reminds us of the caution of a 


lineman in dealing with a “live” wire. Quite right gentlemen. 


There are possibilities for quite a shock in that bill for legislators 
who handle it carelessly. 


The Cincinnati Conference and the Nationalists. 


It is proper that the nationalist clubs of the country should know 
that the nationalists, by their representatives, are among the classes 
of reformers which have been invited by name to attend the Na- 
tional Union conference to meet at Cincinnati May 19th for the 
purpose of taking counsel together as to the advisibility of forming 
a national third party in 1892. Nationalist newspapers, as well as 
clubs, are requested to send delegates consisting of editors and pub- 
lishers. If the conference should be favorable to the formation of 
a third party, it will undoubtedly formulate a platform of princi- 
ples, and will probably call a national nominating convention to 
meet in 1892. 

In the lack of any national organization of the nationalist clubs, 
it is only possible to communicate this invitation to the clubs’ by 
general publication, leaving them to take such action or non-action 
as may seem desirable to them as particular bodies. Any national- 
ist organization or newspaper which may wish to be represented 
should communicate at once with C. A. Power, Terre Haute, Indi- 
ana, stating their intentions. The New Nation will also be obliged 
if any clubs or newspaper so intending will send notification of. the 
fact to this paper. It is understood that those who take part in the 
conference, which no doubt will represent many shades of opinion, 
do not commit themselves or their organizations to any action or 
expressions of the convention to which they do not assent. While 
it is of course impossible to predict.to what extent the conference 
will take a wise and judicious course, it is the earnest hope of The 
New Nation that its deliberations may tend toward the formation 
of such a national reform party as nationalists may feel justified 
in supporting. The New Nation expects to have a representative 


present at the convention. 


Thoughts for Labor’s May Day. 


May day, since its adoption by workingmen of both continents 
as their annual day of demonstration, has become the most signif- 
icant and important anniversary of tle year. The sentiment of 
the other anniversaries is retrospective and concerns the past, the 
significance of labor’s May day is prospective and portends the 
future. Already, kings and cabinets await its coming with tremors, 
economists with perturbation of mind, and capitalists with panic. 
It is a strange transformation which has come over this ancient 
festival of nature, to give us, in place of rural sports and flower- 
crowned bands of maidens, endless processions of stern, embittered 
men, mighty strikes, and popular demonstrations which rock capitals. 
It is a strange outcome of the times which has crowned ‘“‘ Marinna,” 
the mythical patroness of revolutionary labor, as Queen of the May. 

It is perhaps logical to divide the community into three main 
classes, as regards their attitude toward the industrial situation to 
which the recurrence of May day compels attention, viz.: The 
body of aroused workers which demands a change; the little group 
of capitalists entrenched behind their charters, bonds, syndicates, 
and corporations which resists it; and the mass of the more or less 
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indifferent or undecided. We wish to suggest a few reflections 
suitable to the day, to these classes respectively. 

We recommend you who are workers, and to whom May day 
means a day of active or sympathetic demonstrations in aid of the 
industrial change you demand, to reflect that it is mere idiocy to 
declare for a new order of things on May day, and then go to the 
polls and vote for the old order of things on election day. This you 
have been doing year after year, and so long as you continue to do 
it, Congress and the Legislatures will continue to put your peti- 
tions in the waste basket. The New Nation has nothing to say 
against strikes. They do good, when in no other way, by attracting 
public attention to the intolerable evils of the industrial situation, 
hut in the ballot you have a weapon compared to which the strike 
is as the Indian’s war club ‘to the settler’s rifle. Vote as you 
strike. Let election day re-echo May day and your cause will begin 
to march. Renounce your allegiance, for good and all, to the old 
parties, and make ready for independent political action." 

To you who, as capitalists and their agents, represent the vast 
corporated and syndicated wealth of the country, and stand for the 
money power, we recommend a serious consideration whether you 
are not making a fatal mistake by your attitude of uncompromising 
resistence to the coming of the new industrial era. There was a 
time when the revolt of the workers meant merely a blind insurrec- 
tion of the have-nots against the haves. Then it was natural, per- 
haps inevitable, that the two should lock horns. That is not now 
the case. Keep your money; the people do not ask it. What they 
do demand is that the present industrial system, based upon the 
exploitation of the labor and resources of the country by private 
capitalists for private profit, should give place to a system of na- 
tional co-operative industry for the equal benefit of all and the 
special profit of none. To this end, the people demand of you the 
surrender of the machinery of production and cqmmerce, now in 
your hands. They do not propose or wish to confiscate it, but to 
acquire it in the public interest with equitable regard to all reason- 
able claims of the present possessors. The advent of the new 
industrial system is inevitable. The economists and philosophers, 
even Mr. Spencer himself, will tell you so. Is it not wiser to make 
terms with the inevitable, while yet good terms can be made? If 
the industrial evolution turns into a revolution, it will be your 
fault. Remember the verdict of history in the case of the bull 
which withstood the locomotive. 

The third class of our fellow-citizens, the class which looks on, 
more or less indifferent and unconcerned, at the struggle going on 
between the new and the old industrial orders, is the largest of the 
three. Werecommend its members to remember that they live in 
this country, and that whether or not they take any part in this 
struggle they will have to bear the consequences with the rest of 
us. By far the most fateful epoch in the history of America, and 
of the world, is at hand. It is time for all to awake out of sleep, 
to inform themselves as to the issues and to take sides in the con- 
troversy between the people and the plutocracy. The only hope of 
the latter lies in the indifference of the masses. The support of the 
masses the money power could never expect to have, but their 
indifference will enable it to gain its ends quite’ as well as their 
support. 


Salary Grabs not so Vicious as Private Bargains. 


A great hullabaloo is made over the disposition of the members 
of the Massachusetts Legislature to vote themselves $250 a year 
more. We beg leave to call attention to the fact that it is not the 
salary the legislators take openly from the state treasury which is 
going to injure the state. It is the salary they take secretly from 
the treasuries of the corporations which is doing the mischief. If 
it were possible to fix the salaries of the members of the Legislature 
at any figure up to $5,000 a year, which would insure them against 
improper influences brought to bear by the great corporations to 
procure legislation against the people’s interests, it would be money 
well spent. Unfortunately, no amount of salary which the state 
could offer would suffice to give this security. The vast moneyed 
combinations, such as the steam and street railways, the textile 
manufactories and the gas and electric companies, can outbid the 


state every time in the contest for the votes of legislators. It is 
not right to expose men to the tremendous temptations to which 
the members of the Legislature are now exposed in this way. 

A state of affairs which makes it so hard for legislators to be 
honest should not be tolerated. The influence of corporate wealth 
has become too great for the safety of the commonwealth. We 
shall never know again what pure or popular government is in 
Massachusetts till the great corporations are brought under muni- 
cipal state or national control. This is the new war of indepen- 
dence, and it is going to be a bigger war than the old one. 


The Great Miners’ Strike. 


The great strike of the coal miners of the country for an eight- 
hour day began May 1. Itis a conflict between the most abused 
set of laborers and the most conscienceless set of employers in the 
United States. We heartily wish the miners success in their des- 
perate venture. The nationalization of-the coal mines would, how- 
ever, work a greater improvement in the condition of the miners 
than a score of successful strikes could effect. 


A Bill to Bind and Gag Municipalities for 30 Years. 


The street railway bill reported to the Massachusetts Legislature 
by the committee on cities is a measure which calls for an exceed- 
ingly thorough ventilation and discussion. 

While, the opening section throws a sop to public opinion by a 
provision for the taxation of street railroad franchises and incomes, 
the following sections practically sacrifice to the street railroad 
companies all the rights of the people. 

Section fourth provides that not till 1921, 30 years hence, shall 
the present rate of fares be reduced upon a single street rail- 
road in the state except by consent of the companies. Surely, if 
there be any such thing as popular indignation in Massachusetts, 
this monstrous proposition to deliver over the cities and towns of 
the state, bound and gagged, to the street railway companies for 
the time of one generation, ought to call it forth. 

Section eighth, construed in connection with the rest of this 
amazing document, provides that not for 20 years shall any muni- 
cipality in Massachusetts have a right to purchase a street railway 
plant, and then only under manifold conditions. 

The two provisions referred to are but two out of the numerous 
restrictions unon the rights and powers of cities and city govern- 
ments, of which the bill is made up. 

Surely, this is one of the most audacious attempts to stop the 
wheels of progress that was ever proposed to a Legislature. 

The rapidity with which, by electrical and other inventions, the 
cost of locomotion is being reduced, gives every reason to believe 
that it will be possible to run the street car systems in the large 
cities on a three cent fare probably within five years. In face of 
this prospect, it is proposed to fix the five cent fare rate for 30 
years to come, unless the West End company out of pure grace con- 
cents meanwhile to reduce it. Meanwhile it may at will increase it. 

Moreover, because the West End wants to own this city, the bill, 
in order to avoid an appearance of partiality, must needs place 
every other municipality in the state equally in the hands of its 
local street car company. 

So rapid has been the progress of public opinion in favor of ex- 
periments in municipal ownership of street railways that Secretary 
Blaine has recently recognized it by ordering the consuls of the 
United States in Europe and Australia to make official reports upon 
the systems of such municipal ownership abroad. There is little 
doubt that the public mind is nearly ready for conservative experi- 
ments in this direction in Massachusetts. 

To this progressive movement of public opinion it is proposed to 
oppose an arbitrary edict postponing 20 years the possibility of the 
first experiment in municipal ownership. 

Last year it was proven that the West End railroad owned the 
Legislature, and could compel it to register its will in deflance of 
public scandal and indignation. The political revolution that fol- 
lowed last November was a summer breeze compared to that which 
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will occur this November, if it shall be found that the West End 
owns this Legislature too. 

The people will not turn for relief to either uf the old parties 
again. That will have been found futile. They will set up a new 
one- 


Suggestion to the Cincinnati Conference. 


The New Nation suggests that an exceedingly proper and popu- 
lar plank in the platform to be adopted by the Cincinnati third 
party conference would be a demand for some form of national 
regulation of the coal mining business looking to ultimate national 
ownership. The coal monopolists are justly the most detested of 
their detested class. Their restriction of production for the main- 
tenance of prices is a tax upon the entire county, a cruel burden to 
consumers, and a handicap upon our manufactures, while their 
treatment of their employees is an industrial scandal. 

If the conference adopts this plank, it is safe to say that the 
platform will contain none that will command more universal 
approval. 


The Fairest of Taxes. 


The bill for taxing collateral inheritances before the Massachu- 
setts Legislature is well, so far as it goes, but it does not go far 
enough, and not even so far as legislation on the subject of taxing 
inheritances is being carried in other states. A bill has passed the 
New York Legislature and gone to the governor, which not only 
taxes collateral inheritances, but also all direct inheritances of over 
$10,000. 

There is possibly no line of legislation which public opinion 
would more strongly favor than this of succession taxes. 

There is no form of property from which the state may draw its 
revenues with so little of injustice or burden to any as the wealth 
which men leave behind them at death. The accumulator of this 
wealth being dead, needs it no more, while the heir or legatee can- 
not be said to lose what he has never received, which he has not 
earned, and to which he has no title save by favor. 

The power of a man to provide reasonably for his family after 
him should of course be guarded by exempting small estates, the 
tax increasing with the size of the estate by a ratio which should 
be so graduated as not to create too strong a motive in the case of 
large estates for their distribution before the death of the owners. 
It is believed, however, that the disposition of a man to hold on to 
his money as long as possible, taken together with the uncertainty 
of death, would operate to prevent such a distribution, in most 
cases. As.to the possibility of the evasion of succession dues by 
heirs or legatees, a law confiscating upon discovery all property 
which had not paid a succession tax would no doubt be an effective 
preventive. 

It is confidently believed that the possibilities of the succession 
tax have never yet been at all adequately realized, and that it is 
destined in the future to contribute more and more largely to public 
expenses. It will be found a strong issue to go before the people 
with. 


A Word About Co-operative Colonies. 


The New York Evening Post finds it a part of its ethics of 
applied journalism to neglect all mention of nationalism as it is 
spreading over the land, but to keep a hawk eye upon what it is 
pleased to call the ‘practical difficulties in the way of rebuilding 
the world on the Bellamy plan.” The Post ought not to be told 
that a co-operative colony, in a country where competition is king, 
based upon some mode of common ownership of a farm, under 
individual agreements of the members to maintain this relationship 
so long and only so long as each wills it, is no more an expression 
of true nationalism than the printing of only partisan news items 
can be called non-partisan journalism. 

The Post appears to be especially delighted at the so-called 
breaking of the Kaweah colony in California, and it is moved to 
say: 

Practical difficulties in the way of rebuilding the world on the Bellamy 
plan have beeh suggested from time to time by the faculty of political 


and social sciences. President Walker, of the Massachusetts institute of 
technology, supplied a large budget of them in an article in the Atlantic 
Monthly: Nobody, we believe, has ever pant desea -the kind of difficulty 
that has been actually encountered in California, viz., the liability of 
mankind, in its present stage of mental development, to be swindled. 
According to reports received by telegraph, the Kaweah colony of nation- 
alists has been dissolved and dispersed by the discovery that its pro- 
moters are common cheats, and that the land on which they proposed to 
establish the colony is government land, for which they have no title 
and no claim. The amount of money required to secure admittance to 
the colony was $500. By paying $100 down, and engaging to pay the 
balance down in monthly instalments, a seeker after nationalism could 
gain a status by which he could exchange his labor for time-checks, 
payable in the labor of other nationalists. These time-checks were 
undoubtedly graduated, on the Bellamy plan, according to the severity 
and disagreeableness of the labor performed, one hour of well-digging 
being worth an hour and a half of market-gardening, two hours of sheep- 
tending, three hours of violin-playing, four hours of billiard-marking, 
and soon. It is needless to inquire how the arrangement answered the 
expectations of the colony, because it came to an untimely end through 
the fraud of the originators. It is discouraging to be told that the world 
must be weeded of both knayves and fools before nationalism can even 
make a start. 


The Kaweah colony has not been dissolved, and the decision of 
Secretary Noble will be appealed from to the United States courts. 
The New Nation has given the principal legal points involved, and 
is content to allow the matter to take its course in the courts at 
law. 

The Kaweah colony was started before the expression national- 


‘ism, as applied to the socialistic theory of government, came into 


vogue. As arule, the founders of co-operative colonies are nation- 
alists; but it is very evident that nationalists are not, as a rule, be- 
lievers in co-operative colonies as the most effective means of 
spreading the faith. The reason for this is that a colony is econo- 
mically at a great disadvantage, as itis only a part of a vast com- 
petitive system. Every well-regulated household is, in a sense, a 
co-operative colony, and a co-operative colony is a large household, 
broadly speaking. 

The charges of dishonesty, which the Post accepts as proven, lack 
confirmation. And yet there is no reason why a thief with a fair 
amount of tact could not attach himself to a colony of nationalists. 
The large percentage of dishonest men in the world is the best kind 
of anargument in favor of the adoption of an economic system 
which would not put a money premium upon expert mendacity. 

That co-operation, as a business proposition, is within the lines 
of reason is daily proven in the financial columns of the Post. The 
sugar refiners of the country have succeeded in establishing a sugar 
colony that has thus far baffled the public and the courts. Co-op- 
eration in the redwood district of California is an infant in the 
wilderness indeed. The Standard Oil co-operation is much more to 
the purpose; it is a giant; so is the soap-makers’ co-operation, and 
the biscuit co-operation, andall the rest. There are giants in these 
days, and they all drink at the well of co-operation which dries up 
the springs of healthy competition. Weare not risking our humble 
reputation as prophet when we say that by another twelve-month 
papers like the New York Evening Post will abandon their sporting 
proclivities, and will cease gunning for co-operative farms, in order 
to array themselves against the barons of our economic middle 
ages. 


The Boston Journal, in speaking of the municipal lighting bill, 
says: ‘* The proposition is flatly opposed to,sound business prin- 
ciples, and to all the teachings of experience. It would increase 
the public patronage, and thereby unnecessarily introduce new 
elements of demoralization into the puble service.” Prof. R. T. 
Ely says upon the other hand: 


When we take up electric lights, we shall find no reason to abandon 
the principle of local self-government and municipal self-help. Bay 
City, Mich., put in a plant in October, 1886, and supplied lights for $42 
each a year, whereas, before it had been paying $100 a year. Lewiston, 
Me., owns its plant, and by the use of water-power, has reduced the 
cost to 14 cents a lamp a night, or $51.10 a year. The plant for 100 are 
lights costs $14,500; the cost of construction was $450 a running mile. 
The price paid under contract was from 55 to 65 cents for lights burn- 
ing only till midnight. Now, at a cost of 14 cents each, the lights burn 
all night. It may be asked why are these facts not generally known, 
One reason is that so many of our great newspapers are completely 
under the control of corporations, and every instance of a failure of 
public works is heralded ebaoad to the four corners of the earth, while 
examples of success are not discussed. 
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\ A MAY-DAY DREAM. 


Beneath the pine trees on my own fair land 

I lay this morn, and watched the tide roll in; 

A sunny morn, and heayen-calm the sea. 

The tide rolled in, life-strong, with kissing curves, 
Singing of love and lavishing its bliss. 


“ What’s with the tide? O sunny sea, what word 
For man’s joy bring ye from the boundless deep?” 


“The world is free!” she sang; ‘‘ Man’s soul is free! 
To-day dawns freedom,for each prisoned life! 
‘To-day dawns power to end the endless strife — 

That strife eternal since man’s soul began! 

To-day God wakes within Earth’s million serfs, 

And makes each serf a god of heavenly birth. 

Power, brutal power, is perished. Peace is born. 

To earth God’s peace, God’s justice, comes this morn. 
The kings are crownless. Nay, mankind is crowned. 
The toiler sits the throne, his throne the earth. 

Man clasps his brother’s hand, and hate is dead. 
Murder is dead, and poyerty’s foul curse. 

Behold, love’s tide rolls on from shore to shore. 
Behold, the slaving millions slave no more. 

Behold, the church-yards yawn, the deadJwalk free 
For joy this duy. This day God’s will shall be.” 


I lay beneath the pine trees, and they moaned 
And sighed, and shivered as in winter’s blast. 


““What’s with the Pines?” I cried. 
so? 

Sing with the sea. Rejoice, for man js free. 

The man, Goud-fashioned, God-befathered, free.” 


“Why grieve ye 


“Not yet! Not yet!” the pine trees wailed; ‘‘ Not yet! 

The poor to-day are trampled, children bleed ; 

The old fall, guiltless, save that they are old. 

The toilers still are bound with chain and gag, 

The innocent hang helpless under freedom’s flag. 

For gold still reigns, the sword triumphant rules. 

And hate rides rampant, crime sits crowned, and lust 

With hideous charm still wooes the human soul. 

And peace is not, nor joy, nor faith, nor hope. 

Man spawns in darkness, twinned with grief and fears, 

And God sits, sonless still, above earth’s blistering 
tears.” 


“Not yet! Not yet! O lying tide, let weep! 
Roll back, and bear our burden to the deep.” 
May WuitNgEy EMERSON. 


TALKS ON NATIONALISM. 
By the Editor, 
Mr. Smith, who has joined the nationalists, 


meets « friend who is the father of a 
family. 


Smrvu. — Why, bless my soul, man, here 
you are actually standing still! What's the 
matter? 

F. of F. — Missed my horse-car. 

Smiru.—Ah, that explains it. This is the 
first time I have seen you, except on a run, 
for a year. 

F. of F.—I am pretty busy, that’s a 
fact. 

Smiru.— Why do you work yourself to 
death? If you are bound to commit suicide 
why not take some easicr way? 

Fk. of F.—I’'ve got a family to provide 
for. 

Smiru.— Well, you certainly don’t have 
any difficulty in earning enough for their 
keep. 

VP. of WF. — It isn’t that. I can take care 
of them so long as I am around, if I keep 


my health, but I may drop out you know, and 
I want to provide for them in that event, 
which makes it necessary that I should lay 
up a little property ; do you see? 

Smirnu. — The worst of it is, as things go 
nowadays, even when a man succeeds in 
leaving his family a little something he can 
feel no assurance that it will not be stolen 
by trustees or lost by a bad investment be- 
fore he has been dead five years. I suppose 
you heard of the case of Jack Harding’s 
widow, didn’t you? They say she is apply- 
ing to her old friends for sewing to do, and 
is glad to take gifts of clothing for her 
children, the babies Jack was so proud of. 
I understand her friends are trying to induce 
her to give them away, for she is actually 
unable to provide for them properly. I hope 
Jack doesn’t know about it. Poor fellow, 
one of the last things he said to me was 
that he didn’t mind dying as he would if he 
were not leaving his family well fixed. 

F. of F.— Yes, it’s a pretty tough case, 
and I suppose it might as well be your wife’s 
or mine’s as Jack’s. In times like these, 
when it is more than a clever business man 
can always do to detect frauds and find safe 
investments, how is a woman going to do it? 
All we can do is to leave behind all we can 
and hope for the best. 

Smiru. —I can’t agree with you there. 
That isn’t the best we cando. I want to talk 
to youaminute about anew system of life 
insurance, which I have lately become inter- 
ested in, and which seems to be better than 
anything I had heard of before. 

F. of F.— Look here, Smith, you don’t 
mean that you are a life insurance agent in 
disguise! If you've been working this con- 


fidence business just to 


alarmed. I’m not a 
the 


company that 


Smire. — Don’t be 
life 
and 


insurance agent in usual sense, 


represent no exists. 
It’s on an altogether new plan, and a big 
thing. I should like to have you come in on 
the ground floor. 

F. of F.—Is it a mutual insurance con- 
cern? 

Smiru. — Strictly mutual. 

F. of F.— How many people are in with 


you? 


Smirn. — Well, I think there may be half 


a million who are about ready for it. 

¥. of F.— Half a million! Well, I should 
say that would be enough to start with. 
How many more do you want? 

Smirn. — We want the rest of the nation. 

¥. of F. —That’s modest. What do you 
call this mammoth system? 


SmirnH. — Nationalism. 


F. of F. — Oh, I see. 
that you were in with those fellows. 


I remember hearing 
IT have 
seen more or less about nationalism in the 
papers, but I hadn’t noticed that it was 4 
life insurance company. 

Smira. —That’s just what it is. It pro- 
poses to write for every member, men and 
The 


peculiarity of the policy is that it becomes 


women alike, an endowment policy. 


due at the birth of the policy-holder and cone 


‘tinues to be payable during life asa yearly 


income sufficient for maintenance. As 


every man’s wife and children have these 
policies as well as himself, he is relieved 
from anxiety for their welfare after his own 
death, knowing that they will always be safe 
from want or humiliation. 

F. of F.—A pretty big scheme, I should 
say. 

Smiru. — It has to be big to meet the need. 

F. of F. —For such a comprehensive in- 
surance as you propose to have the nation 
undertake, a pretty heavy premium would 
have to be charged. 

Smiru.— The premium will average no 
larger than everybody is now paying for the 
very poor sort of insurance derived from the 
possession of a little money which may be 
swept away to-morrow, namely, his labor dur- 
For 


that matter, it is believed that the co-opera- 


ing manhood in his chosen occupation. 


tive methods of industry proposed in connec- 
tion with this insurance system will make the 
amount of labor necessary to secure the new 
insurance far less than is now required to 
keep up the smallest-sized bank account. 

i. of F. — But if I understand the plan of 
the nationalists, the earnings of everybody 
are to be pooled as the fund from which 
everybody is to be guaranteed maintenance. 

Smrru. — Precisely. 

¥. of I. — But supposing [can earn more 
than another man. Don't I lose by pooling 
results with. him ? 

Smiru.— You do 


not lose so much in 


unount as you gain in security. Let us 
suppose that the money you acquired to sup- 
port your old age and to leave to your wife 
and children «would be greater if you had 
kept it in a separate pile; on the other hand, 
it would in that case be liable to total loss 
by any accident, leaving you to die in the 
poor-house; and if your family inherited it, 
they likewise would hold it in the same inse- 
cure way. Surely, one would prefer to leave 
his family a secure income of $1,000 rather 
than a precarious one of thrice that. 
KF. of F. — That is true, of course. I ad- 
mit that the rule, the greater the security the 


less the income, is a fair one. But the other 
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fellow, who could not under the present sys- 
tem leave his family half what I can, would 
profit a great deal more than I would by the 
equality plan. 

would be unfair. 

SmirH. —I hope you would not be pre- 
vented from a course which would unques- 
tionably benefit you because it would benefit 
another man more still. 

F. of F.—I should not be so bad_as that, 
but it seems as if your plan were lacking in 
not providing some way for securing the 
hetter man the larger claim. 

SmirH. — That would be impossible, con- 
sistently .with the ground principle of this 
sort of insurance, which is the moral and 
economic solidarity of society, and its re- 
sponsinility toward all its members, not 
merely of the present generation, but of past 
and future ones. Don’t beso sure, by this 
way, because you are cleverer than your 
neighbor, that you are cheated by pooling 
your product with his. His children or grand- 
children may be cleverer than yours, and thus 
redress the balance. In a large business like 
this which we propose, carried on from gen- 
eration to generation, such balances are very 
likely 
Whatever a hopeless old bachelor might say 


to redress themselves ultimately. 


against this equality of insurance, I am sure 
that no father of children will, on reflection, 
object to it. Let us suppose that you have 
been pretty successful in life, have earned 
more than other men,and o farhave gained 
hy the present system of economic inequality ; 
are you sure that your children will be 
as strong and keen as you are? If not, they 
in turn will be losers by the principle of in- 
equality you contend for. For the sake of 
riding on other men’s backs while you live, 
are you willing to take the chances of their 
riding on the backs of your children after 
you are dead? 

F. of F.—No, no. You are right. 

Smiru. — It seems to me that any father or 
mother in the land, who can be induced to 
consider this principle of economical equality 
with reference to the future of their children, 
must agree that it is the strongest of all 
arguments for the insurance system that 
nationalism proposes. There is no device 
given under heaven, by which you can guard 
your wife from suffering and indignity, save 
by asystem which shall guard all men’s wives. 
There is no way by which you can be sure 
of protecting your children from wrong and 
want save by asystem which shall protect all 
men's children. So long as the pit of pov- 
erty is permitted to yawn by the way of 
life, it is as likely to be your wife, or child, 
or grandchild, as another’s, who falls into 
it. It must be filled up, and the men or 
women who refuse to help in the work in- 
yite responsibility for the blood of their 
own offspring. There is no security in sel- 
fishness. 


As between him and me, it’ 


OUR BABYLON. 


Oh, the bowers of Babylon are rare, 
And the tinkling fountains play 

Over gardens hung in the drowsy air, 

Where the careless youth and maiden fair 
Are dreaming the years away, — 

And the kings of Babylon are bold — 
For the realms before them fall — 

And they rule the world from thrones of gold 

While the people’s lives are bought and sold 
Like the herds in the butcher’s stall. 


Oh, the towers of Babylon are strong, 
And their dungeons damp and deep, 

And the rich rejoice in the reign of wrong 

And the princes join in the reveller’s song 
While the toilers work and weep; 

But stern and still-like a troop of fates, 
Round the city’s roar and din, 

The invading host of the conqueror waits 

In the midnight hush outside the gates 
As the feast goes on within. 


Oh, the walls of Babylon are high, 
And their arches grim and low — 

And the birds of commerce scream and fly, 

While the proud Euphrates wanders by 
In its dark, relentless flow; 

But the river that rolls in Mammon’s pride 
Shall the people’s servant be — 

By the toiler’s will shall be turned aside, 

And the channel surge with a grander tide 
Than the pujse of the Persian Sea. 


JAMES G. ChaRk. 
Grant’s Pass, Oregon. 


[Note.— King Cyrus conquered Babylon by turning 
the waters of the Euphrates aside into artificial chan- 
nels, and then marching his vast army under the walls 
and into the city over the empty bed of the river —thus 
using for-his own ends,’ and his enemies overthrow, 
the very means which the latter had relied upon for 
protection and safety. So the tendency toward mono- 
poly by which plutocracy seeks to establish its domin- 
ion is destined to bring in nationalism.] 


THE “CO-OPERATIVE 


WEALTH.” 


COMMON- 


Mr. Gronlund’s New Edition of this Important 
Work Reviewed. 


Mr. Laurence Gronlund has, to some ex- 
tent, revised and annotated his excellent 
manual, the ‘‘ Co-operative Commonwealth,” 
and Messrs. Lee & Shepard have gotten out 
a fresh edition of it. We recommend its 
perusal to our readers, not only on account 
of its general merits, which are high, but 
because, especially in its annotated form, it 
brings out clearly some of the radical differ- 
ences between Mr. Gronlund’s theory of the 
coming order of industry and that of the 
nationalists. 

Reference is here made to those differences 
not in any spirit of controversy, but because 
we fully agree with Mr. Gronlund that they 
should be clearly apprehended. They main- 
ly arise out of wholly opposed theories as to 
the fundamental organization of the future 
industrial system. It is the proposition of 


nationalism that this should be a system of 
complete integral co-operation and equal in- 
dustrial partnership of the people, based upon 
and conterminous with the national organ- 
ism. Itis Mr. Gronlund’s theory that the 
coming commonwealth will consist of a 
sort of confederation of trade unions, each 
wholly independent of the others as to its 
internal organization and with a central 
supervisory board or council of arbitration 
to keep the peace between them. The germ 
of this coming order Mr. Gronlund professes 
to see in the trade union, while the nation- 
alist sees it in the nation. It will readily be 


seen how vital are the nature and conse- 
quences of the difference between regarding 
the nation and the trade union as the unit. 


Kach trade union, according to the ‘ Co- 
operative Commonwealth,” will have com- 
plete control of some one branch of business 
or industry, such as cotton-working, or some 


department of agriculture, or whatever it 
may be. It will regulate the production, 
rate of wages and all the conditions of the 
members of that industry, except the price 
of its products, which will have to be sub- 
mitted to the revision of the central admin- 
istration. It seems to us, considering that 
each trade union will wish to get the highest 
price possible for the least work, and that it 
will act as a unit for this purpose, and that 
the various unions will be likely to make all 
sorts of log-rolling and political combinations 
for this purpose, that the central authority 
will have to be a very powerful as well as 
highly incorruptible body in order to perform 
its functions properly. In view, moreover, of 
the fact that each citizen would look to his 
union and not to the nation for his mainten- 
ance and welfare, he would naturally back his 
union at all times against the central author- 
ity. Trades-unionism would take the place 
of patriotism, and it is to be feared that such 
a state would hold together but a very short 
time. 


Besides this, the natural resources of the 
country and its natural monopolies are the 
property of the people as a whole. To per- 


‘| mit particular classes of workers to monopo- 


lize them, and work them for all they could 


make out of the rest of the country, would be 
no more just than it is now to permit groups 
of capitalists todo the same thing. The coun- 
try and its resources belong equally to all 
the people, and may not be divided. The 
proposition of Mr. Gronlund, on page 137, 
that when the transition period arrives, every 
trade union should appropriate the plant of 
the industry it is employed in, and proceed 
to carry it on upon the above plan, seems to 
us radically unjust. The coal mines do not 
belong to the coal miners merely because they 
work in them. The street pavers might as 
well claim the streets, or the doctors their 
patients. It would be of small profit to ex- 
propriate the present individual owners of 
the means of production merely to put them 
in the hands of groups of individuals, who 
would be actuated by the same motive of 
making the most out of them which was per- 
mitted. It is only in the name of and for 
the benefit of the people as a whole that the 
present possessors of the country can be 
righteously expropriated. This common and 


integral ownership of the capital of the 


country by its people is the economic corner- 
stone of nationalism, just as the brotherhood 
of all men is the moral corner-stone. From 
each of these two fundamental principles 
equally, proceeds the deduction that the in- 
crease from this common estate must be 
equally enjoyed by all. To this principie of 
economical equality, which he oddly enough 
calls ‘‘equal wages,” Mr. Gronlund objects 
strenuously: He should direct his objection 
deeper, namely, at the postulates of human 
brotherhood and the common heirship of the 
earth by all, from which the principle of 
equality of maintenance necessarily results. 


So far is this principle of equal mainten- 
ance for all and no “ wages” for any, from 
being impracticable, that it will be found in 


effect the only rule by which any radical 
industrial reorganization can be made prac- 
ticable. It is already the experience of trade 
unions that a uniform scale of wages, re- 
gardless of differences in personal efliciency, 
is the only way to keep the union together, 
and the larger the union should become, the 
more difficult will it be found to secure yol- 
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untary\agreement to inequalities of advan- 
tage. If Mr. Gronlund’s *‘ cé-operative com- 
monwealth” ever succeeds, it will only be 
by borrowing this idea from nationalism. 
With the adoption of this principle, the fatal 
difficulty of settling on prices for the prod- 
ucts of the unions, and also that of adjust- 
ing wages within each union, would disap- 
pear. ‘Trade jealousies, otherwise certain to 
be fatal to the state, would be prevented, 
and true national unity made possible. 


Moreover, without this equality of main- 
tenance, women would always remain at the 
same relative disadvantage to men which 


they now suffer from. Mr. Gronlund talks 
very generously about women, but as he 
proposes that productive activity should, as 
now, solely determine wages, woman by her 
physical disadvantages, would always remain 
in the same comparative economical inferior- 
ity to man in which she now stands. Of 
course the economical equality of citizens 
is not expected to be realized except as a 
result of the complete establishment of 
Nationalism. 


It is rather surprising that in this later 
edition Mr. Gronlund has not dwelt more 
upon the movement for the public conduct 


of industry by municipalizing and national- 
izing of business, which has recently become 
so prominent, especially in America. He 
could scarcely have done so, however, with- 
out recognizing the fallacy of his contention 
that the trade union is the germ of the 
coming order, and that it will come through 
the extension of trade-union control over 
industries. Present tendencies seem to in- 
dicate quite the reverse. It scems to be 
along the line of nationalism, ahd increasing 
public control of industry for the common 
benefit, that the change is coming. The 
ballot, not the strike, seems likely to bring it 
about. 


LONDON BY NIGHT. 


What Competition is Doing in the British 
Empire. 


[From the Chicago News.] 


In the west end of London the condition 
of things at night would disgrace any en- 
lightened community. It is almost imp2s- 
sible to pass through some of the most fash- 
ionable streets without being molested by 
hordes of these wretched children of the 
night, who almost hound down the male 
passers-by in their desperate efforts. The 
neighborhoods of the great hotels fre- 
quented by American tourists are especially 
infested by scores of human wolves, who, 
in their desperation, are ready for anything 
from persistent begging importunities to 
garroting or robbing with violence — if the 
opportunity only presents itself. 
of weeks ago an American gentleman, who 
had just left a large hotel in central London, 
was suddenly surrounded by a gang of 
abandoned men and women, dragged into a 
courtway and robbed of watch, jewelry and 
money in a few seconds, and then kicked 
into insensibility. : 

Complaints have been made by American 
ladies of the annoyance to which they are 
subjected, even when under the protection of 
husbands, brothers or friends, from the im- 
portunities of ‘‘unfortunate ” women. 

The spectacle which the fashionable Picca- 
dilly’ presents, at night has fora long time 
past "been a disgrace to this metropolis. 
Although it is the main thoroughfare be- 
tween the leading theatres and some of the 
most aristocratic districts, it is blocked 
every night by rows of women, decked out 
in gorgeous apparel and wearing flashing 
jewels, lying in wait for clubmen. A 
hideous case of depravity was in the papers 


A couple’ 


a day or two ago. Two young women were 
arrested for some trifling offence while 
driving with two men in a cab. The police 
discovered that the cabman was the father 
of the two girls and that the servant at the 
house where they lived in shame was 
actually their mother. 

Many are the perils which beset the un- 
wary American visitor who strolls about the 
streets of London. Not the least of these 
are the professional blackmailers, an infa- 
mous gang who are the pest of the modern 
Babylon. These vultures are of both sexes, 
and woe betide the luckless individual who 
gets into their clutches. He will be con- 
fronted with the alternatives of trumped-up 
charges entailing exposure, disgrace and 
social ruin, or else must pay hush-money. 


CAO VEAN TT Ws SEAT AS, BO 
ABBY MORTON DIAZ. 


MRS. 


Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz will give a course 
of ‘‘Humanity Talks” on Friday evenings 
during May and June, at the rooms of the 
Women’s Educational and Industriaf union, 
264 Boylston Street, Boston. Tickets for 


the courses are $1, and the proceeds will be 
handed overtothe union. The talks promise 
to be of unusual interest to nationalists. 
Among the topics which Mrs. Diaz will 
touch upon in the course will be the ethics 
of nationalism, Christian socialism, Chris- 
tianity applied to civilization, the ideal and 
practical educational duty of the state to its 
future citizens, the class spirit in America, 
character work at home and in the schools, 
political economy and political waste, and 
spiritual science. 


A 20th CENTURY PROBLEM. 


The Duke of Marlborough, who has been 
informing England, through the Fortnightly 
Review, about American railroading, says 
about the right thing when he describes the 
group of magnificent railroad monopolies 
controlled by men who are, in their way, 
‘« greater despots and wield greater power than 
any great medieval baron of Norman times. 
I ventured to make this suggestion to a very 


big man in the railway world, whose Cali- 
fornian interests in railways amounts to a 
great many tens of’ millions of dollars. He 
was, he told me, asimple man, and had no 
high social aspirations; it was true he had 
obtained great power and wealth, but he 
thought that on the whole it was a distinct 
benefit to his country that he had succeeded 
as he had, and that his paternal form of ad- 
ministration of issuing his ukases from his 
quiet office in New York, though it might not 
always suit Wall Street, was a distinct ad- 
vantage to the public. Of course, he really 
believed this, as did the Norman baron, when 
he exercised his various rights of seignieury 
in olden times. The gnly marvellous thing 
in the matter, Besides the millions my friend 
could realize from a beginning that consisted 
of nothing, was, that the American public 
which prides itself on its democratic institu- 
tions should have allowed this aristocracy to 
grow up in their midst, which is daily be- 
coming infinitely more powerful and infinitely 
more dangerous than all the feudal aristocra- 
cies of Europe put together. It was easy to 
get rid of the European difficulty with the 
guillotine as the French did, without tearing 
up the foundations of all social life in the 
country itself. In America this financial and 
railway aristocracy is slowly building itself 
into the very bone and sinew of the people, 
and it will beavery difficult 20th century 
problem to know how Congress is-going to 
deal with the matter.” 


NATIONALISM AND WOMEN. 


The New Nation’s recent declaration that 
‘as equal and independent partners in the 
product of the nation women will attain an 
economical enfranchisement without which 
no political device could help them ” is called 
to the mind of a correspondent by an inci- 
dent in his own observation. He writes: ‘A 
friend was relating the woes of a lady ac- 
quaintance, she being in poor health, and 
stated that her friends advised her to marry 
as ameans of support. The thought that a 
woman in the 19th century should be com- 
pelled to marry simply for the support one 
would get, has that much of repugnance in it, 
which should make every woman long for 
the dawn of the new nation. Is it to be 
wondered at that our divorce courts are al- 


| ways overcrowded with work under the pres- 


ent state of affairs? It is the dependence of 
the weaker sex upon the stronger that has 
always been the thorn in the side of woman, 
anu will ever remain there under the present 
system. How infinitely much better would 
be the condition of women in the new nation 
as compared with that of the old! Whether 
young, old or infirm, she could enjoy the 
dignity and independence which naught but 
wealth can bring at the present. Marriage 
without love would be a thing of the past.” 


THE STREET-CAR SERVICE ABROAD. 


The questions which The New Nation 
stated last week Secretary Blaine has sent 


out to the United States consuls concerning 
the tramway systems of Europe are as 
follows: 


1. What systems of public transportation; 
namely, omnibuses, horse-cars, tram-cars, elec- 
tric-cars or steam-cars, are employed for urban 
and suburban service in your consular district? 

2. Are these owned by individuals or corpora- 
tions, or by the municipality or the state? 

3. What are the rates of fare charged, and 
how are these rates controlled by distance ? 

4. Does the, municipality obtain (from. the 
transportation services that it does not own) any 
return for the use of the franchise that it grants, 
—that is, in the way of taxes, share in the 
profits, or any monetary return whatsoever ? 

5. Are the charges made for transportation in 
any way determined by the local authorities, and 
do they compel the transportation corporations 
to perform services which they would not under- 
take except under compulsion ? 

6. Are the facilities afforded satisfactory to 
the people, and are they financially profitable to 
those engaged in the business of supplying them ? 


A VALUABLE BOOK. 


The average foreigner, upon his arrival in 
America, is usually astonished to find inso young 
a country the wretched condition of our forests. 
Private enterprise, under the lawless and reck- 
less reign of greed, has denuded many of our 
mountain forests and brought incalculable injury 
upon our agriculture. When nationalism is 
finally adopted as the ultimate and highest 
statesmanship, there can be no doubt that our 
forest wealth will be guarded more zealously 
than a gold mine, for itis of far more importance 
to the community. Any book that speaks with 
authority upon this subject will be welcome to 
every patriotic citizen. S&ich a book emphati- 
cally is ‘‘ The American Woods,”’ by Romeyn 
B. Hough, of Lowville, N. ¥Y., who has made a 
life-long study of the subject. Part first of this 
work is accompanied with 27 carefully mounted 
sets of sections representing 25° species of wood. 
The sections give transverse radial and tangen- 
tial portions of each timber. These specimens 
are beautifully mounted, and ought to be in the 
library of every public school in this country. 
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NEWS FROM THE CLUBS 


[Items of information concerning the work and 
proceedings of nationalist clubs cordially solicited. 
We call attention to sundry advertisements of 
clubs in another column. Our rates for three 
lines for one year, with privilege of changing 
mutter at will, are $10.) 


New England. 


The Boston Nationalist Club, No. 2, held a 
business meeting Saturday evening, Jacob Edson 
in the chair. Some changes were made in the 
constitution in regard to the time for holding 
meetings, and other propositions were laid on the 
table for future consideration. Last Sunday even- 
ing the club held an educational meeting in 
their new quarters, William Parkman hall, 3 
Boylston Place. Henry R. Legate read a care- 
fully prepared paper, criticising some remarks 
made by Rev. Mr. Bliss at a previous meeting, 
and citing many instances where municipal own- 
ership of natural monopolies had worked admir- 
ably, and claiming that the facts in every case 
proved that the assumption of such functions 
had decreased the corruption in municipal poli- 
tics, rather than increasing it as isclaimed would 
be the case by opponents to nationalism. Rey. 
Mr. Bliss spoke upon the necessity of a third 
party, and thought nothing of value in the way 
of reform could he accomplished until a new 
party was formed. Sylvester Baxter earnestly 
favored the municipalization of natural monopo- 
lies. He thought the time had not yet arrived 
for the formation of a new party, and that new 
parties were not to be made off-hand, but were 
born, coming into existence when a wide-spread 
public sentiment demanded it. Mrs. S. H. Mer- 
rifield ably defended the wisdom and necessity 
of appealing to the intelligent self-interest of the 
people. Mr. Hiscox spoke earnestly in favor of 
united effort. Mrs. Dr. Kimball, of Chicago, was 
called upon and spoke briefly upon the situation 
in the Pennsylvania coke region, and Mrs. Dr. 
Hervey made a plea for the equal rights of 
woman in the privileges of the ballot. The hall 
was well filled by an appreciative audience. 
Next Sunday evening Mrs. H. Lake will 
speak, and all are cordially invited to hear this 
earnest and eloquent champion of nationalism. 


The Providence (R. I.) Nationalist Club, No. 
1, at its last meeting listened to a very interest- 
ing address by Mrs. Helen Bolles, upon the re- 
sults of the Rhode Island election, in which the 
nationalists had a full ticket. This subject is 
uppermost in the minds of the good people of the 
state. A prominent member of the club has 
written a short account of the recent proceed- 
ings in the House of Representatives, which will 
soon be printed for distribution. We make the 
following extracts: z 

“There is a struggle going on in the Rhode 
Island House of Representatives between two 
huge corporations, for the possession of the 
means which will enable them to tax the citi- 
zens of Providence and pile up dividends. The 
Providence Gas company has had the monopoly 
of furnishing gas for the city of Providence for 
nearly half a century, and appears perfectly will- 
ing to retain it. J. Edward Addicks desires 
the same privilege to supply the citizens of 
Providence with gas that is granted to the Provi- 
dence Gas company; but, strange to say, the 
Providence Gas company objects to this arrange- 
ment. The public, of course, is a disinterested 
spectator. It appears unconcerned, and acts as 
though it were a matter of indifference whether 
the dividends are squeezed out of it by the Provi- 
dence Gas company or Addicks’s ‘ People’s Gas 
company.’ But the members of the House are 
up in arms, one portion fiercely attacking Ad- 
dicks’s ‘Columbian Land company,’ and the 
other, as fiercely denouncing the Providence gas 
monopoly. If any one is halting on the road to 
nationalism, all that is required to make him a 
believer and enthusiastic worker for a system 
under which the people would own the plant and 
supply themselves with light at cost, is to read 
the speeches of the members of the House. Rep- 
resentative Cook addressed the House in opposi- 
tion to the bill incorporating the People’s Gas 
company. ‘In opening’ says the Providence 
journal ‘Mr. Cook directed attention to the re- 
mark of Mr. Carrol that there was a rich and 
powerful lobby determined to defeat the Dill, 
and cautioned the members not to be brought 
under their influence. He would caution the 


members against the powerful influence of the 
lobby which brought about the monopoly in 
Boston under the same management, and which, 
it was alleged, expended thousands of dollars in 
this state last year.’ After making some re- 
marks in defence of good monopolies, and speak- 
ing in regard to other matters, Mr. Cook con- 
tinues: ‘In calling Addicks & Co. speculators, 
he used the word advisedly. They are gas com- 
pany wreckers, and like vultures when they soar 
aloft and see something on which to feed, they 
swoop down and tear at the vitals of honest cor- 
porations. Their present scheme is to buy 51 
shares out of every 100 shares of the Providence 
and Pawtucket companies at an expense of 
$3,000,000 and then bond it for $6,000,000, a clear 
steal of $3,000,000. Addicks had said four per 
cent would satisfy him, but generally gets 24 per 
cent. Of course, his expenses are heavy, the 
moulding of Legislatures being costly, etc.’ Mr. 
Brennan, speaking in defence of the bill, is re- 
ported as saying that ‘ All who had invested 
money in the Providence Gas company had in- 
vested for making money. The making of gas is 
not for fun, it is for profit; competition is the life 
of trade. If Mr. Addicks can make gas as good 
and cheaper than it is made now, why should 
he not be encouraged? Some one else should be 
allowed to make a dollar. Why should three or 
four people with millions control everything in 
this state?. . . The secret arrangements between 
the Pawtucket and Providence Gas companies 
are so iniquitous that the officers of each corpo- 
ration should be in jail. In Pawtucket gas is $2 
per thousand, in Providence it is but $1.30, but 
arrangements made between these two com- 
panies are similar to an agreement by which one 
concern can rifle the pockets of people, and the 
other corporation agrees not to ‘‘holler”’ for the 
police.’ Mr. Brennan asserts that the Provi- 
dence Gas company has paid for the plant 25 
times over in dividends, and it knows that it 
cannot compete with the new patents and pro- 
cesses with its old machinery and buildings. Mr. 
Wilson, speaking in opposition to the bill said 
that he was convinced ‘that competition in the 
manufacture of gas is a myth, and what the 
gentlemen really desire is that the Providence 
Gas company lamb and the Columbian water- 
power company lion shall lie down together, and 
that the little child, Addicks, shall lead them — 
lead them way across the water, to the capitalists 
of London and Berlin, and say to these money 
lenders, ‘‘Gentlemen, how much bonds on this 
lot?’’ . . . Competition between rival gas com- 
panies has been tried in London, Liverpool, 
Paris, New York, Brooklyn, Philadelphia, Chi- 
cago, St. Louis, Providence, Elizabeth, Newark, 
New Orleans and many other cities, always with 
one result. So far as is known, there is no hon- 
est competition in gas now being carried on in 
any city in this country.’’’ That there would be 
no improvement in the moral character and illu- 
minating qualities (as Mr. Wilson expressed it) 
of the gas that Mr. Addicks would furnish over 
that supplied by the present manufacturers, is 
evident from the following extract of Mr. Wil- 
son’s speech: ‘It is a coincidence that on the 
very day when this bill was by request intro- 
duced by the gentleman from Warwick, a friend 
of mine from Boston, who has held quite exalted 
stations in that state, happened into my office. 
I asked about the merits of the only original 
Addicks gas, and he without hesitation remarked 
“Tt is very poor gas.’’ That, at least, is what he 
meant by what he said. He did not use the 
word “‘ very,’”’ but one much more comprehensive 
and emphatic. So much so, that if I should use 
it here, I would be promptly called to order by 
my friend, Brennan, and you, Mr. Speaker, would 
consider the point well taken. My friend further 
stated that he had been abliged to buy a kerosene 
lamp in order to help out the g&s when he was 
reading, so that he might not ruin his eyes, and 
that application had been made to the gas com- 
missioners to have the quality of the gas im- 
proved. In fact, I should judge that in quality 
it about equalled that of the city of Buffalo some 
years ago, when the policemen, in extinguishing 
the street lights, had to carry a lighted Jantern 
in order to find them.’ 

“Mr. Carrol must have been nearly bursting 
with indignation when he gave vent to the fol- 
lowing: ‘Who were the men opposing this bill? 
There was Darling of Pawtucket, Darling of the 
Pawtucket Gas company, Darling of the butter 
factory, Darling of the oleo factory, Darling of 
the bone factory, Darling of the fertilizer com- 
pany, Darling of the butterine concern which 
makes butter out of dead horses and cows.’ The 
lobbying which had been indulged in was awful, 
it was degrading, He asked the members of the 


House to look at them standing in the doorway. 
There was Gen.-:Olney Arnold, a democrat; he 
was fighting the bill. There was Col. O’Reilly, 
of Woonsocket, doing the same thing. Think of 
Woonsocket opposing the introduction of for- 
eign capital— Woonsocket, which had just se- 
cured all the wringing factories of the country! 


Middle States. 


Stansbury Norse, editor of the True Nation- 
alist, New York, delivered a very interesting 
lecture last Wednesday before the Jersey City 
Nationalist Club, No. 1, of which he is an active 
and influential member. Many prominent citi- 
zens were present, and listened to some pretty 
plain talk upon the advantages of municipal 
control of water, gas, electricity and street rail- 
ways. 

West and South. 


The Akron (O.) Nationalist Club, No.1, which 
was recently organized, is growing rapidly, and 
great good will result from the ect of this 
new factor in this thriving Ohio town. The club 
is taking a lively interest in the Cincinnati con- 
ference to be held May 19. 


Pacific Coast. 


The Oakland (Cal.) Nationalist Club, No. 1, 
recently: celebrated its second anniversary. The 
affair was made particularly attractive for the 
young people, and there was quite a large 
gathering. The hall had been suitably decorated 
with flowers and bunting, and on the walls the 
following two legends were noticed; “If ye 
work not, neither shall ye eat,’ and ‘* We want 
the earth, it is ours... As an introduction, Miss 
D. Pollard and Mr. H. W. Ford played an over- 
ture, after which Mr. Hoenisch delivered a brief 
address, in which he commented upon the fact 
that on the 9th of April, 1864, at Appommatox, 
Gen. Lee surrendered, and a battle was won 
which forever decided the emancipation of the 
black slave in America. Two years ago on the 
same date, the nationalists established their first 
club on this coast, and thus waged a war for the 
liberation of all white slaves in the United 
States. The movement was started in Boston, 
but soon found an echo here, and before long, 
nationalism was known all over the Jand; while 
nowadays there is a nationalistic plank in al- 
most every political platform. It has been for 
long that legislators only legislated for their so- 
called constituents; the aim of nationalism is to 
have legislation for all, and make one brother- 
hood of the North and South, the East and the 
West. Mr. T. Barnewitz followed with a solo, 
which was vociferously encored, and Miss Cook 
then gave a recitation in a very pleasing manner. 
A vocal solo, by Miss May Gooch, was exceed- 
ingly well received, and she was accompanied on 
the piano by a young lady, Miss Alma Gooch, 
whose tender years would hardly have warranted 
her skill exhibited as a pianist. Miss Weed 
gave two of her brightest recitations, and the 
glee club, under Mr. Salyer, rendered one of the 
latter’s compositions entitled ‘‘ Hail, Flag of the 
Free.’”’” In response to an encore, Mr. Dutton 
read, on behalf of the modest leader, a letter 
from the Lyon Relief Corps, No. 6, thanking the 
glee club for their assistance at the entertain- 
ment given to Commander Buckles a few even- 
ings ago. The president of the evening, Mrs. 
Rankin, then announced that a Sunday-school 
had been opened, and would be held every Sun- 
day at 2.30 in the hall. The school is for young 
and old, and the principal instruction will be the 
inculeation of the principles of nationalism. 


The Los Angeles (Cal.) Nationalist Club, No. 
1, has been discussing some of the live issues of 
the day in an able and interesting manner. Mr. 
Herrick gave his views upon the monetary sys- 
tem, and A. G. Herrick dealt with the Stanford 
land Joan bill. All its weak points and fallacies 
were admirably exposed, and ho said the sooner 
the bill is ventilated the sooner the farmers who 
look to this bill for relief will see its absurdity. 
An invitation was received from the socialist 
labor section to attend the lecture of Prof. De 
Leon, and the club voted to attend in a body. 
The forthcoming Cincinnati convention was 
the next topic of debate, and the club appointed 
a committee of three, Vinette, Stuart and Con- 
nell, to draw up an address to that body urging 
it to put the third party forward, obligated to a 
national ownership and control of all industries. 
The club will send one delegate. Prof. Fair- 
weather sang a new nationalist ode, entitled 
“The right to labor,” 
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A TIN MINE WHICH THE GOVERN- 
MENT SHOULD OWN AND WORK. 


Knowing you to be fearless in pointing 


out the dangers which threaten to overthrow 
our glorious republic, I venture to let you 
know and desire you to publish a few facts 
that have come under my observation. 
Some 21 years ago, a party of prospectors 
discovered an immense deposit of tin ore 
within 15 miles of this town. Sufficient 
developments were then made upon the lode 
to determine it as the richest tin mine in the 
world, as the ore averaged 33 per cent of tin, 
and millions of tons were in sight. The 
location, however, was found to be upon 
the San Jacinto estate, a Spanish land grant, 
and the owners of the grant entered a suit 
of ejection. This now famous suit made fat 
pickings for lawyers during the past 20 
years, and was only settled last summer. 


Now comes the sequel. Last fall, this 


vicinity was suddenly filled by a number of 
English swells, who had come over to visit 
‘‘ hour property, you know,” and prepare to 
work it. An English syndicate had pur- 
chased the entire estate, 70 square miles in- 
cluding the mine, and they fairly dazed us 
slow-going Americans with the magnificence 
of their proposed enterprise. _The infant 
industry appeared to have a very strong 
constitution, but, notwithstanding this fact 
the sons of Albion were not averse to a 
little protection from pauper-made tin in the 
way of tariff duties. They chose an Ameri- 
can for manager, and his son foreswore 
American clothes and put on English feathers 
over his jackdaw skin. A force of men 
were set to work at the mine, and the British 
flag hoisted in front of the office. There 
was indignation among the miners and me- 
chanics, and after the third day a delegation 
of workmen informed the manager that the 
flag had to come down or it would be hauled 
down by the men. The Englishmen recog- 
nized that they had gone a little too far in 
the matter; and while the masses of the peo- 
ple were willing to let the English recapture 
this country and drain its life blood, they 
were not willing to see the emblem of resub- 
jugation planted in their faces. 


The passage of the McKinley bill brought 


great rejoicing to the English syndicate. and 
the infant industry was further protected by 
cutting down the wages of the miners 50 
cents below the standard wages paid on this 
side of the Missouri. The enchanting spec- 
tacle of building up the infant started off 
with all the éclat possible. 

But of late a change has come over the 
spirit of their dreams. Some malign influ- 
ence over the water has cut off the supply of 
funds, and, as a consequence, on the lst of 
March 250 men were discharged, leaving a 
force of 75 men to carry on this gigantic 
enterprise. This created a great deal of 
hardship for many families, but the Jugger- 
naut of trade requires victims else it would 
cease to be a paying institution. Then a 
rumor spread, and investigation disclosed 
the fact that the company’s dam on the 
Temescal river was wretchedly put together, 
and was not anchored to the bed rock. So 
the people in the immediate vicinity are 
beginning to discuss these questions: Shall 
we have another Conemaugh disaster? Are 
we to have an English province in our midst? 
Has the company already pooled their stock 
with the Cornwall tin barons, to keep up the 
price of tin? The first run of bullion made 
in the sample works was sent to Mr. McKin- 
ley as a testimonial of appreciation. We 
miners are heartily sick of a system which 
appears to still further leave us at the mercy 
of English as well as American dollar 
dukes, and we want the people to get posses- 
sion of all the mines and work them for 
their Own benefit, A CaLmrorNrA Miner. 


What is Socialism? 
LAURENCE GRONLUND’S BOOKS. 


The only exposition of Socialism, written by a Social- 
ist, in English. Uniform edition. Per volume, Cloth, 
$).00. Paper, 50 Cents. 


“THE ECONOMIC REVOLUTION.” 


THE CO-OPERATIVE COMMONWEALTH. 
An Exposition of Socialism. Revised and 
Enlarged Eiition. 


«The Co-Operative Commonwealth” is a neat, handy 
volume of 314 pages, which ought to be read and studied 
by every person who wants to be posted on what is 
thought of and going on in the world, It does what no 
other book does: it presents to the reader in a concise, 
logical and reasonable form, a/l the principal proposi- 
tions of Modern Socialism, from the standpoint of a 
Socialist.” 


“THE HISTORICAL REVOLUTION.” 


CA IRA! 
Or, Danton in the French Revolution. 


“The principal lesson which this volume draws from 
the French Revolution, in the way of example and 
warning, is that Danton was a true instrument in the 
hands of the Power behind Evolution.” 


“THE MORAL REVOLUTION.” 


OUR DESTINY. 


The Influence of Nationalism in Religion and Morals. 


“ Now, I have ventured on this book because I firmly 
believe that I can prove to unbiased minds and sympa- 
thetic hearts that it is, indeed, towards ‘tthe Promised 
Land’”’ that the Power behind Evolution has all the 
time been leading our race.” — Author’s Preface. 


Sold by all Booksellers, and sent, post-paid, on re- 
ceipt of price. 


LEE AND SHEPARD, Publishers, 
10 Milk Street - - Boston, Mass. 


WHAT'S THE TROUBLE ? 


Have vou read this book ? 


WHAT 18 IT ABOUT? 


Well, if you want to understand what the Tyranny 
of the Modern Industrial System means, you ought to 
read this book. PRICE, 25 CENTS. For sale by 


A. J. Philpott & Co., 


54 PEARL STREET, 


BosTon - - MASS. 


MEETINGS OF NATIONALIST CLUBS 


Are held as follows, and all persons interested will be 
gladly welcomed at any of these meetings: — 


BOSTON. First Nationalist, regular monthly meet- 
ing at 184 Boylston street, 2d Wednesday of each 
month, at 8 Pp. M. Public meeting, with speakers, 
at Woman’s Union hall, 298 Boylston street, 3d 
Thursday evening of each month. 

BOSTON. Second Nationalist meets every Sunday 
evening in William Parkman hall, 3 Boylston place, 
at.7.45 o’clock. 

LYNN, MASS. First Nationalist meets every 
Wednesday evening, at Park hall, opposite City hall. 
Correspondence and pamphlets solicited. John T. 
Broderick, Cor. Secretary, 33 Elm street. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. First Nationalist meets 
1st and 3d Friday evenings, at Karley’s hall, 1321 
Arch street. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. The Pacific Club 
holds weekly Sunday evening propaganda meetings, 
at 9094 Market street. 

SOUTH FRAMINGHAM, MASS. Club does 
not meet regularly. W.D. McPherson, secretary, 
solicits correspondence and pamphlets for distribu- 
tion. 

WASHINGTON, D, C. Nationalist Club, No. 1, 
meets every Wednesday at 8 o’clock P. M., at Na- 
tionaligt hall, 609 F street, N. W. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co.'s 


New Books. 


Fames Freeman Clarke. 
Autobiography, Diary and 


Correspondence, with a chapter on his 

Anti-Slavery work by Rev. SAMUEL May. 

Edited and Supplemented by Epwarp 

Everett Have, D.D. With a steel 

Portrait. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 

A very interesting book on one of the 
wisest, most patriotic, most public-spirited 
of Americans. 


Who Wrote the Bible ? 


By WaAsHINGTON GLADDEN. 
D. D., author of “Applied Christianity,” 
“The Lord’s Prayer,” etc. 16mo, $1.25. 
Dr. Gladden here gives, in popular form, 
the results of the best modern scholarship 
with regard to the authorship of the Bible. 


Charles G. Finney. 
Vol. V. of American Religious 


Leaders. By GEORGE FREDERICK 
WriIGHT, Professor in Oberlin Theo- 
logical Seminary. 16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 


Etxcurstons in Art and 
Letters. 


By Witi1am WETMORE STORY, 

author of “Roba di Roma,” “ Conversa- 

tions in a Studio,” etc. 16mo, $1.25. 

CONTENTS: Michel Angelo; Phidias, and 
the Elgin Marbles; The Art of Casting in 
Plaster among the Ancient Greeks and Ro- 
mans; A Conversation with Marcus Aure 
lius; Distortions of the English Stage as 
instanced in “‘ Macbeth.” 


Noto: An Unexplored 
Corner of Fapan. 


By Percrvat Lowe 1, author 

of “Choson,” “The Soul of the Far 

East,” etc. 16mo, $1.25. 

Mr. Lowell’s book is a fresh and engaging 
desciiption of a region as yet almost un- 


known by travellers. 
Girls and 


Fapanese 


Women. 
By Auice M. Bacon. $1.25. 


Miss Bacon _has enjoyed exceptional ad- 
vantages for learning of Japanese domestic 
life. 


Steadfast. 
A remarkably good Story of a 


Saint and a Sinner. By RosE TERRY 
CookE. Riverside Paper Series. 50 
cents. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. 
receipt of price by the Publishers, 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston 


Sent, post-paid, on 
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The London Times of Feb. 26 says: 


“« America senda us this Beek a aN TY. learned, elaborate and suggestive work ou constitutional law, entitled ‘ Political Science and Comparative Constitutional Law,’ 


by John W. Burgess, Ph.D., 
political science and RAS rena 


His work . . : 


inended to all serious students of comparative politics and jurisprudence.” 


POLITICAL SCIENCE AND COMPARATIVE CONSTITUTIONAL LAW. 


By Joun W. Burexss, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor of History, Political Science and International Law; Dean of the University Faculty of Political Scieuce in Columbia College. 


Two volumes, 8vo, cloth, 781 pages. 
The first Part of the work is devoted to the general principles of political science. 
its idea, its origin, its forms, and its ends; 
modern age — those. of England, Germany, France and the United States. 


concept; the second treats of the State, 


By mail, post-paid, $5.00. 


is full of keen analysis and suggestive comment, and is a noteworthy contribution to the comparative study of 
. Dr. Burgess possesses a keen insight into essential political and constitutional fact, and his work may be confidently recom- 


Special terms for class use. 
It is divided into three books. 
the third shows the historical development of the four typical constitutions of the 


The first book treats of the nation as an ethnological 


The second part is devoted to a comparison of the provisions of these typical constitutions and a generalization from these provisions of sume fundamental 


principles of constitutional law. 


The three books treat: 


the first, of sovereignty within the constitution ; 


the SECOND VOLUME, of government — legislative, executive and judicial. 
The work is intended as a systematic treatise containing the results of the most modern thought upon the subjects treated. 


OUR GOVERNMENT: 


By Jesse Macy, Professor of History and Political Scienge in Iowa College. 


“Tt is the best treatise I have seen for school use upon the function’ of our national, 
Edward W. Bemis, Professor of Mistory and Economics, 


By Joun B. Ciank, A. M., Professor of History and Political Science in Smith College......ssesseeseeeeees 


Vanderbilt University. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF WEALTH. 


Revised Edition. 
state and local government. 


the second, of civil liberty; and the third, which constitutes 


How it grew, what it does, and how it does it. 


By mail, post-paid, 85 cents. 
I can heartily commend the book.” — 


seereeeevs By mail, post-paid, $1.10. 


RAILWAY TARIFFS AND THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE LAW. 


By Prof. Epwin R, A. SELIGMAN, of the School of Political Science, Columbia College. ..+sessecsenereccreecrereseeeteersetressen veveereeereesBy mail, post-paid, 75 cents. 


By Joun B. CLARK and FRANKLIN H. GIDDINGS.....« 


SHARING THE PROFITS: 


THE MODERN DISTRIBUTIVE PROCESS. : 


daialeilalia's eleialeisiaine aie! sev ania Weg e@leia\siaisin’s ooiviava Wlete ele ++» By mail, post-paid, 75 ceuts. 


By Mary Wuiton Cauxins. A sketch of things actually accomplished in this direction..... veeenecvaderene se ee eee rence sesedenoerevenesued +» By mail, post-paid, 25 cents. 
HARVARD HISTORICAL MONOGRAPHS. 
Edited by ALBERT BUSHNELL HAn?a, Ph.D, 
No. 1. The Veto Power. — By Epwakp CAMPBELL Mason, A. B., Instructor in Political Economy in Harvard Universily........... aicceate By mail, post-paid, #1.00. 


No. 2. 
mail, post-paid, #1.00. 


Introduction to the Study of Federal Government.—By ALBERT BUSUNELL IlAntr, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of History in Harvard University, By 


THE POLITICAL SCIENCE QUARTERLY. 


A review devoted to the Historical, Statistical. and Comparative Study of Politics, Economics, and Public Law. 


Columbia College. $8.00 per year. 


GINN & CO., PuBLISHERS - - Boston, 


Kdited by the Faculty of Political Science of 


New York and Chicago. 


NATIONALISTS ARE USING 


THE NATIONAL 


Cabinet Letter File. 


The Best and Cheapest Letter File ever made. 
A permanent office fixture, conveniently indexed, 
preserving your correspondence in a tidy and 
convenient form for reference, Over 75,000 ‘* Nation- 
als? nowinuse. In Walnut, Oak or Cherry, shipped 
to any address. Send for descriptive catalogue. 


A. L. COLTON & CO., 


Dealers in Labor-Saving Devices, 
92 SENECA ST., CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


Bae Special uttention is called to dhé new improved 
receiving case and improved index, the litter so bound 
that the sheets cunnot full apart in transferring them 
to the case. 


THE NATIONALIZATION NEWS, 


THE MONTHLY JOURNAL 


OF THE 


Nationalization of Labor Society. 


Established to promote the system proposed in 
“ Looking Backward.” 


One Penny per Copy: One Shilling per year, 
besides Postage. 


65 Barbican, 


LONDON, E. C., ENGLAND. 


THE NEW NATION, 


A WEEKLY, 


DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS OF 


NATIONALISM, 


EDITED AND PUBLISHED BY 


EDWARD BELLAMY, 
13 Winter Street, Boston. 


TERMS, 82.00 A YEAR. 
FIVE CENTS PER COPY. 


“AMERICAN WOODS.” 


A publication relative to Woods, 
and containing actual and authentic specimens, beauti- 
fully prepared so as to show transverse, radial and 
tangential views of the grain, (see figs. a, b and c), with 
full text. It is issued in parts in the form of neatly 
bound octavo volumes, each representing twenty-five 
species (by at least 75 specimens), and selling at 
$5.00 per part, delivered. 


PREPARATIONS OF WOODS FOR MICRO- 
SCOPE AND STEREOPTICAN. — These must be 
seen to be appreciated. They are perfect in every way, 
elegantly prepared and accurately labelled. 

WOODEN CROSS-SECTION CARDS, tough 
and of ivory-like smoothness, and admirably suited 
for invitations, calling cards, dinner cards, advertising 
cards, etc. Address, 


ROMEYN B. HOUCH, 
LOWVILLE - - - NEW YORK. 


The Birds of Spring 


If they could be weary of their songs, would find, in 
our great stock, an almost infinite variety of new 
melodies. 40,000 kinds of our old music are 
still called for, and the new are more 
numerous than the old, 


Cantatas.—THE JOLLY FARMERS, Sargent 
(40 cts,, $3.60 doz.). New, bright, easy, and all jolly 
farmers and their friends will like it. HEROES 
OF ’°76 ($1.00, or $9.00 doz.), Trowbridge, for 4th of 
July; and NEW FLOWER QUEEN (60 cts., 
$5.40 doz.), Root, for flower time. 

Sunday Schools like PRAISE IN SONG (40 cls., 
or $4.20 doz.), Emerson; SONG WORSHIP (35 
cts., or $3.60 doz.), Emerson and Sherwin; NEW 
SPIRITUAL SONGS (55 cts., $3.60 doz.), Teuny 
& Hoffman. 

Choirs constantly send for owr Octayo Music — 8,000 
numbers of Anthems, Sacred Selections, ete., 5 to 8 
ets. cach. Send for lists. 

Organists furnished with Voluntary and other music, 
and players on Violins, Guitars, Mandolins, Banjos 
and all other instruments, supplied’ with appropriate 
music. Send for lists and information. 

EMERSON’S VOCAL METHOD for ALTO, 
BARITONE and BASS VOICES ($1.50), is a new 
and superior method. 


Any book mailed for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, BOSTON 
EUROPEAN TRAVEL 


LONDON & NORTHWESTERN RAILWAY. 
CALEDONIAN RAILWAY. 
GREAT SOUTHERN & WESTERN RAILWAY. 
ueenstown, Liverpool and Glasgow. to London. _ Shortest 
and quickest routes. Luxurious Parlor, Sleeping and Dining 
Cars. ‘Tickets and Tours in Ireland, Scotland, Wales, Eng- 
jand and to Paris. 
Baggage Checked through New York to London, 
ar full information, Folders, Maps, Estimates, etc., apply to 
CGA . BARATTONI, Gen. Agt., $52 Broadway, New York. 


Alfred Mudge & Son, Printers, Boston. 


